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Mental Development 
in the Child, 


By W. PREYER, 


Professor of Physiology in Jena; author of the Mind of the Child (Part J. 
The Senses and the Will: Part II, The Development of the Intellect.) 


Translated from the German by H. W. BROWN, 


Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 


The special object of this book, as announced by Dr. Preyer in his preface, is to 
initiate mothers into this complicated science of psychogenesis. Accordingly, he has 
taken unusual pains to present the more important points upon which the development 
of the child’s mind depends in a form easy of assimilation. He desires to evoke a 
Lane = a interest in the development of the infant mind, and lead to a multitude of 
ray investigations into the phenomena of the first five years of the child's life. 

h this end in view he has selected, from the extensive material he has gathered in a 
long period of systematic observation ‘and study, that which has special refer+nce to 

ractical use and application. It is a book of much value, therefore, to teachers in the 
indergarten and primary schoois, as well as to all parents. 
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a pencil that you can rely on. 
lead is subjected to many operations until it 
You do not need to wet it. It will not crumb 
pencils, These are good reasons why you sh 
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© WATCHES AND PENCILS. 


A first class watch is a wonderful machine. 
It is composed of ninety-eight pieces and its manufacture embraces more than two 
thousand separate operations. Such a watch you can rely on, 
lose five or ten minutes, and leave you standing on the depot when you should be miles on 
your way, neither does it unaccountably stop altogether when you are far away from any 


So it is with a first class pencil like Dixon’s ~‘ American Graphite,” 
Like the watch the value is in the inside—in the lead—each 
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x= Simplex Printer 


fi new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 
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any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
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The lines are drawn on the slate by machinery 
and are regular and straight. This cannot be 
i done by hand with the same degree of accuracy. 
©) The lines are fiied up with a composition 
1] of either a pink or soapstone color, presenting a 
.| smooth surface and offering no resis- 
tance to the stroke of the pencil. They will 
’| preserve their color as long as the slate will 
last, and so do not strain the eyes of the pupils. 

In the manufacture of this slate we shall use 
»| our wire-bound frame and a high grade 
| felt, which being a fast color will not when 
damp stain books, clothes, &c. 
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world. 
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Owing to the fact of having an unusually large 
stock, we have decided to offer (temporarily) 
special inducements to colleges and schools, in the 
way of low cash prices for Physical, Electrical, 
Chemical, Microscopical, Mathematical, Projection 
and general Scientific Apparatus. 

Intending buyers will kindly communicate 
with us at once, sending lists of requirements, so 
that we can submit special estimates. 

This offer will be withdrawn so soon as the 
desired reduction in stock is accomplished. 

Abridged catalogue No. 219 mailed free. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


| Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 


Dae hencererereos 
STUDY -.-. 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


preparation of 


Gc’ w.naxencco-s Imperial 
wbreakfastCocoa Bicycle © 


hich is absolutel re : ae 
“pure and soluble. ad will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agrec- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
-|lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘1 value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
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Christine Terhune Herrick. 


“Stands at the head of all others for bathing 
invalids.”—New Eng. Medical Monthly. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 434. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “* Editors of 
Scuoot Jowrnar.”” All letters about ~~ should be addressed to E. L. 
‘Kellogg & Co. Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


HAT does THE JOURNAL mean by perpet- 


uW 


ually harping on a higher aim and the 
best good of the child?” said a three R 
SS teacher who occasionally borrows a copy 
C*s and glances over the editorials. I am 
sure we are all conscientious here and consider the 
children’s welfare, and I suppose it is so elsewhere. 
“Why are teachers to be poked up continually, more 
than other folks?” “Write and ask,” replied the sub- 
scriber who had loaned her the paper. So she wrote. 

Well, one part of THE JouRNAL’s effort is to attract 
the attention of just such people as herself—teachers 
who mean to be conscientious, but who need such worlds 
of “ poking up” that when fully aroused to the reality 
of their responsibility they are always astonished and 
grieved at their long somnolence. If by “harping” 
upon the great necessity for a high aim in teaching, THE 
JoURNAL can awaken many of those who are capable of 
entertaining an ideal and working for it, no patience in 
“harping” can be too great. 

This young woman who writes us, teaches as she was 
taught and thinks that is all there is to bedone. She is 
sublimely unconscious that the greatest minds of all the 
ages have each and all contributed protest or suggestion 
toward making of teaching something better than lesson- 
hearing. She is oblivious to the fact that the condition 
of politics in this country calls for strenuous work on 
the part of the teacher incharacter building. She never 
goes near a summer school or reads educational news. 
She is therefore ignorant that character building has 
been found possible in the schools of certain places 
where the teachers are more earnest than in her own 
locality. 

Education is a study deep and long. An “aim” can- 
not be distinctly stated in every editorial paragraph, but 
we cry seck one, seek one, seek one! as the newspapers, 
before election day, exhort all loyal citizens to “ Regis- 
ter, register, register !” 


~ 





Conscientious teachers make many mistakes in apply- 
ing the principles of the new education. Departingfrom 
the old memoriter practice and depending upon appeals 
to the mind through what they call “developing the 
subject,” they will often develop and redevelop the same 
subject, giving an inattentive or a careless child more 
guidance than he needs. This cultivates dependence 
rather than independence and gives rise to much criti- 
cism of “the new methods,” which is certainly deserved 
by the new methods thus misapplied. After a point has 
been clearly “developed” in a pupil's mind, he should 
be required to reca// the steps by which clearness was 
reached, not have them pointed out to him again and 
again, 

We have seen a wilful little boy, who knew perfectly 
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well that 34+2=5, but preferred to think of something 
else, led by a painstaking teacher through the oft-re- 
peated process of taking 3 blocks, taking 2 more, and 
telling how many, until the monotony became as dreary 
as that of the old-fashioned sing-song—and possibly 
roore harmful. The lazy little fellow preferred to be 
carried on his teacher’s back across the stream of addi- 
tion, rather than pick his own way among the stepping 
stones. In the absence of power to give the arithemetic 
such an interest for him as would successfully compete 
with that appertaining to marbles, the teacher should 
have practiced a little sharpness in this case. In the 
exact measure that we fail to interest we must discipline, 
for the pupil must do his own work. 


a) 


The methods of the New Education are travestied in 
two ways: First, by the superficial enthusiast, who 
adopts devices, thinking he has methods, and runs them 
ad nauseam, until it takes an uprising of the populace to 
convince him that “fads” are not wanted ; second, by the 
indifferent teacher, who receives them from supervising 
officers and follows the letter instead of the spirit. Itis 
hard to say whichdoes the mostharm. A certain school 
which developed some years ago some very bright exer- 
cises in language for its lower grades has lost all the 
brightness and spontaneity from these exercises, and, 
by successive changes, has reduced them to a system of 
mechanical drill in technical grammar for all grades, 
down to the first year. This is the work of the princi- 
pal, who takes no trouble to study child mind, but en- 
tertains himself with more “scholarly” subjects. The 
difference between drill and teaching can never be ap- 
preciated by any but the sympathetic and conscientious 


teacher. 
ce a) 


Such a voice ! Low, broad and even—pouringa stream 
of quietude into your soul—lulling all thought but the 
one upon which the mind is to act—obtruding that one 
gently, resistlessly, like a smoothly gliding ship upon 
which all eyes are centered as she enters the harbor. I 
could not help wishing that I had been placed under 
such an influence while quite young. I thought it would 
have taught me self-control for life. The habit my mind 
must have formed of banishing all distracting subjects 
and riveting the attention upon the work of the moment, 
formed so easily at that irresponsible period if insisted 
upon thus calmly and gently for any considerable length 
of time, would have stood me in good stead throughout 
the struggles of later years. But perhaps thisis all fancy. 
The owner of this voice, however, had most excellent 
results in her teaching. 

oe 

In many cases all that we can do, or should aim to do, 

is to make the best of what Nature has given. Every 


one’s natural genius should be carried as far as it can 
be; to attempt the putting another upon him will be 
but labor in vain.—Zocke. 
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A Disputed Point. 


By the Author of “THe Cominc SCHOOL.” 


Dr. Rice’s admirable criticism of the American school 
system gave me so much delight that I hasten to find 
fault with it. The point I dispute is merely incidental 
to his treatment of his subject, but is important in it- 
self, and likely to be quoted separately with ill effect. 
In explaining why the extremes of good and bad teach- 
ing to be found in our schools are greater in primary 
than in grammar grades, Dr. Rice says (page 219): 

“While the task of the primary school teacher who 
endeavors to instruct on scientific principles is an ex- 
tremely difficult one, that of the grammar school teacher 
is so much more difficult that, under existing circum- 
stances, it is practically impossible for her to do her 
work properly. It is less difficult to teach scientifically 
in the primary than in the grammar grades, for the 
reason that in the primary grades the subject matter is 
comparatively simple, a fact that enables the primary 
teacher to concentrate her mind largely on the methods 
of teaching, while the grammar school teacher, in order 
to be successful, must be not only fully as conversant 
with methods of teaching, but, she must necessarily 
possess, in addition, a much wider range of general in- 
formation than the primary school teacher.” 

It is perfectly true that scientific teaching in the 
grammar classes of the schools in Dr. Rice’s first list is 
impossible because of the antiquated methods of the 
primary schools which have so far failed to make stw- 
dents of the children that they cannot, during their brief 
stay with any one grammar teacher, be brought into 
any relation with their new studies save the old relation 
of cram, In the schools of his third list, however, 
students are made in the primary classes, and the gram- 
mar teacher finds the intelligent relation of pupil to 
subject fully established to her hand. Her task of pre- 
paring an intelligent presentation of new subject-mattrr 
for students who have already had the most difficult 
part of their training is comparatively light, and in 
some of the schools of the third class this is recognized 
by higher salaries in primary grades. There is more 
information necessary, certainly, to cover the facts 
taught in any grammar grade than in any primary grade, 
but less of pedagogic science is required in dealing with 
minds of better growth and students of established 
habits. 

As to the general information needed for the higher 
grammar grades, it approaches the impossible just about 
as fast as the principle of “ unification” loses in value. 
As Dr. Rice says, “unification becomes more difficult 
with each succeeding grade, when each individual sub- 
ject is studied more in its details.” It also becomes 
less and less a principle of scientific education. No 
adult would tolerate having the universe thrust upon 
him because he wanted tostudy Hebrew. Yet to with- 
hold the universe from the little child is awrong. Itis 
thus the primary teacher who needsall-sided knowledge, 
while the lecturer at college need know little beyond 
the limits of his special subject. 

The increasing difficulty met by “ one small head” in 
carrying the increasing burden of knowledge demanded 
by the subjects and side issues of grammar teaching 
must be met by Dr. Rice’s own suggestion, the “ de- 
partmental system.” A child well developed by self- 
education in science and literature during the primary 
period wants a specialist in each leading branch when 
well advanced in the so-called grammar period and can 
dispense with the skilled educator who looked after his 
rounded development in the more dependent days. 
No specialist has need of the pedagogic grasp that a 
primary teacher must have to do her work at all scien- 
tifically. 

This question does notconfront Dr. Rice as a leading 
element in the problem he works out so well, but comes 
in for casual thought only. It is not therefore 
thoroughly worked out. Otherwise, the author’s con- 
clusions are so just and the book calculated to exert so 
great and beneficial an influence that all who desire pro- 
gress must rejoice inits publication. 
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Useless Arithmetic Teaching. 


By an Ex-TEACHER 


A great deal of unnecessary drill work is done in 
arithmetic, simply because certain principles of repeti- 
tion are not apprehended and applied. For instance, 
the entire subtraction table is but a repetition of the 
addition table, “said backwards.” 

If addition and subtraction are related objectively in 
the early teaching of arithmetic, the child learns that 
from the fact, 3 + 4 = 7, follow the corresponding facts 
7—4=3 and 7—3=4. He thus knows his subtrac- 
tions as soon as he learns the related additions, and 
could easily “make up” the entire subtraction table as 
soon as he knows the entire addition table. Yet, what 
labor is spent upon these tables in the forlorn separate- 
ness to which they are generally consigned outside the 
Grube practice ! 

More than this, the second half of the addition table 
(divided diagonally) is but a repetition of the first, and 
yet how religiously it is “taught” and memorized! 
From 3 + 4=7 follows 4 + 3=7, and the normal child 
is quite capable of mastering this whole field of infer- 
ence, and of building up for himself all that part of the 
table which consists of repetitions in transposed forms. 
And what he builds he understands, while the same 
does not at all follow of what he receives ready-made 
for conning, however simple it may be. 

But the greatest saving is to be found when this prin- 
ciple is applied tothe multiplication table. What tears 
the table of eight times has wrung from pupils who 
already knew more than half of it, but did not recog- 
nize the fact 7 x 8=56 as a corollary of 8x 7=56. 
The relation, here, however, is less simple, there being 
an objective difference between 8 sevens and 7 eights. 
Children who handle objects freely and plentifully dur- 
ing their first year’s study of number. !earn this differ- 
ence and its correlation. Teachers (who do not handle 
objects) may need to remind themselves that there is 
such a difference, to avoid danger of giving pupils their 
own inaccurate conceptions. (Teachers have been known 
to prod a child with “How many 3’s in 18?” as a 
prompter to help him tell 4 of 18. Now, 18 divided into 
thirds and 18 divided into 3’s are not objectively re- 
lated, much less identical. Division does not repeat 
itself in partition.) 

The division table as a separate task is as vain and 
superfluous as the subtraction table. From % x 4 = 32 
it follows that 32—8=4. The chiid can reverse the 
process of multiplication (at first objectively and after- 
ward imaginatively),and construct his own division table. 
This need not be memorized, if the multiplication table 
is thoroughly mastered. 

What remains, then, of all the pure number tables 
over which the children of civilization have wept these 
many centuries? Simply half of the addition table and 
half of the multiplication table. This does not offer a 
large field for severe mental labor in mastering the ele- 
mentary combinations of number. The stretch of d7fi- 
culty, however, remains the same, and the time that 
should be allowed the mind to acquire the necessary 
power to deal with the higher combinations. Only the 
amount of memorizing is diminished. 

Two years of constant practice with objects, constant 
passing from objects seen and handled to objects im- 
agined, constant observation of this principle of repeti- 
tion, constant inference from it and verification of in- 
ference, ought to teach all there is to be learned in the 
simple calculation. The rest of arithmetic is chiefly 
reasoning, and proficiency in it will depend largely upon 
the amount of mental exercise yielded by other studies. 


> 


As the violin is admirable only when played by a vir- 
tuoso, so the kindergarten isa blessing only when taught 
by one who has the requisite skill —Wm. H. Maxwell. 


There are two modes of mental action—attention and 
expression. —F. W. Parker. 
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A School-Room Sketch. 


By Emma FIRTH. 


Once upon a time it was my good fortune to peep into 
a school-room which certainly approached the ideal. It 
was one which would have filled the generous soul of 
Froebel with happiness, could he too have been a visitor 
on that bright September morning Anno Domini, 1892. 

It was a first primary school into which the sunshine 
was pouring; tingeing the golden curls of several wee 
maidens ; resting lovingly upon the casts of Lucca Dela 
Robbia’s cherubs which hung upon the wall, and returned 
the smile of the living cherubs at their desks. There 
was a satisfying sense of completeness about the room. 

On one side was a cabinet draped with pretty chintz 
curtains which were drawn back, revealing a remark- 
able collection of Autumn’s richly colored treasure,— 
seeds, fruit, grasses, butterflies, and even some boxes in 
which fat, sleek looking caterpillars were in different 
stages of preparation for winter. 

These various objects were nicely arranged, and were 
destined to form subjects for many an interesting lesson 
in color work and observation. 

Che bell in the hall rang cheerfully, and the wee folks 
sat with heads erect and hands folded easily in laps. 

Miss H—, herself one of the most winning and kindly 
of little women—stepped briskly to the blackboard and 
smiling back at her pupils she wrote in a clear and beau- 
tiful hand, “Good morning, children.” Their response 
was hearty. 

After a short piano prelude, which was lightly and 
beautifully given, they sang a morning song. The birds 
carol not more sweetly. There was genuine music in it. 
After this came bowed heads and a morning prayer. 
Then followed several bright songs in which heads, and 
hands, and faces as well as voices were used to express 
the thought in the best possible manner. The songs 


died away ; and again stepping to the blackboard, Miss 
H—wrote,—* Monday, September 26,1892.” Who will 
read what the chalk says? 

The new-comers looked blank ; but the last year’s ex- 
perienced pupils were quite ready for so difficult a task, 


judging from the briskly waving hands. 

Freddie is called upon, and he rises with a fine sense 
of conviction and reads “ Monday, ” but the September 
looks strange. He sits, somewhat abashed, while Nellie 
reads the line quickly. 

“I’m sure we all enjoyed our walk to school this 
morning, and no doubt you saw many things which you 
would like to talk about. This is what I saw, "—and 
es the chalk produces the story, “I saw the blue 

y. 

Maud reads it correctly, and Minnie says—* I saw the 
clouds.” Miss H—writes this, also. “The clouds were 
white.” “They were very soft and pretty.” “Some of 
them were gray.” Then stories are chosen and read 
without respect to the order in which they occur. Fred 
reads a story and erases it, Jennie another, and so on 
until the board is again clear, and another set of state- 
ments are given and erased. This has been a general 
reading lesson lasting for about ten minutes. 

Miss H—then divided her school into groups of ten 
and gave each group a different form of employment— 
not busy-work, but something which demanded the use 
of certain definite activites. Evidently she had carefully 
considered the value of each form. Several older pupils 
were trusty lieutenants who aided Miss H— in passing 
material ; and having earned their promotion, they were 
anxious to show how well theycould help. Group rst., 
the new-comers, received wooden tablets,and were asked 
to make a table-cloth. They were graduates from the 
kindergarten. 

Group 2 were sent to the sand table and told to re- 
Produce something which they had seen during the 
summer, They soon had hills, valleys, farms, in fact 
the work in miniature of whole geologic ages. 

Group 3 were sent to the blackboard where they 
Swing their arms in a free and easy manner, writing some 
of the sentences which had been read. 
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Then the two oldest groups gathered around their 
teacher, and a plump superannuated squash was made the 
subject of so general a discussion that it fairly grew 
more yellow with mortification as each era in its history 
was talked about and read about. 

The chalk was in constant use, and the statements 
which were given and read were afterwards printed 
upon slips of paper. Certain words and idioms were re- 
peated. There was no stress laid upon an individual 
word, but the thought was given as a whole. 

The children read naturally and rapidly. There was 
no chance for the dreadful habit of stumbling which be- 
gins because the children are allowed to express a part 
instead of the whole thought. 

After the reading lesson the children were sent to the 
board to write short stories about the squash ; or to draw 
a picture of a garden with vines and squashes. These were 
crude attempts, but were valuable, because of the inven- 
tive power called into action by the necessity of 
originating a picture. And then came a brisk little 
general exercise—a song game which lasted but for five 
minutes. 

Each group in turn had a blackboard lesson,—an ob- 
servation lesson, and a busy-work on sand-table experi- 
ence ; and there was a variety but a definite purpose in 
all that the bright little teacher did. 

There may not have been perfection of method, but 
there was a due respect for the individuality of each 
child, and an earnest effort to supply the best means for 
the progress of the individual. 

It was not the machine-like movement of a mass, 
therefore, and the breathless stillness of the “ very quiet 
school” was absent in this one, There was, however, 
pleasant and ceaseless activity on the part of the chil- 
dren, and a careful appreciation of right motives on the 
part of the teacher. 


(We must take exception to one incident in the above attractive picture. 
The direct sunlight should not rest upon children’s heads or upon their desks 
or upon anything from which it may reflect a painful glare to the eyes. 
There are heads that are set to aching by but a second or two of ex reto 
even avery pale sunshine. Sun baths are good for some roy te and in some 
conditions, but the pons generalizations made from this fact by the peo- 
ple who preach against the parasol should not be adopted by teachers in as- 
signing to little children the conditions under which they shall live and work. 
What is poetry for one may be, and often is, physical pain for another. Other- 
wise, that bight class-room a tobe a spot where children can grow 
and be happy in preparing for an unknown future by living out the present.) 


¥ 


“ Children may be trained, from their earliest years, to 
have a regard for the happiness and well-being of those 
with whom they associate. This regard, after a time, 
will be likely to become universal and include the whole 
human race.” We quote the Fifty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts board of education, which, in its 
instructions to teachers regarding the aims and meth- 
ods of teaching morality under the state law, incident- 
ally suggests this broad view. In the words quoted we 
find expressed the combined hope of socialists, philoso- 
phic anarchists, earnest teachers—all classes of humani- 
tarian thinkers and workers. Will it ever be realized ? 

Each generation is in the hands of its teachers. But 
the teaching class includes the parents. Parents have 
the first and longest influence in character formation, 
and parents who are themselves most self-forgetful 
often fail to teach their children that “regard for the 
well-being of others” which is so necessary to social 
happiness. It is quite possible for the unselfishness of 
one generation to occasion the selfishness of the 
next. Teachers have exhaustless opportunities of 
observing in school the consequences of parental error. 
With tact and sympathy, it is in their power 
to show many mistaken parents the evil of allowing 
children to contract habits of rudeness and inconsider- 
ateness. This is delicate ground to tread upon, but it 
is a duty not to be lightly shirked. An air of over-wis- 
dom or officiousness will win for a teacher who attempts 
this work a name for meddlesomeness and the dislike 
of those she sets out to “reform.” But a friendly ex- 
change of counsel and warning between parent and 
teacher may be brought about, if the teacher is tactful, 
and much good may be made to come of it. 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. 
By ELLEN E, KENYON. 


THE LIBERAL SIDE, 


Two great subjects are provided this month for reading lessons 
by the excitements of Election day and Thanksgiving day. Science 
and literature should make the school curriculum. Sociology is 
one of thesciences and children study it in all they are capable of 
observing of popular customs and social law. 


To-morrow will be Election day, 
will vote They will vote for a new governor. They will vote for a new 
mayor, My papa likes Governor — (Supply name,) My brother 
likes Mayor Who will be the next mayor? Who will be the 
next governor ? Noone knows. We shall know to-morrow night. The 
men will vote all day. Each man will vote once, When will they begin ? 
At sunrise. When will they stopvoting? Whenthesungoesdown, Then 
it will be night. The boys will tee bonfires. They will be very pretty. I 
shall stay up to look at them. There are two barrels in our cellar. They 
are empty. They belong to my father. He will give them to Frank, Frank 
will put them on the fire. Frank has two more barrels. Papa knows where 
he got them. Uncle Fred gave them to him, Uncle Fredisa grocer. He 
gave Frank some boxes, too. Frank will have a big fire. He will let me 
look atit. Mamma will let me stay up. I will not stay up lateto-night. I 
will go to bed early. 


Such may be the sentences culled from the running talk they 
suggest, written on the B.B., a few at a time, read, re-read, and 
erased to make room for others. There are two reasons for not 
attempting anything ‘‘deep” with the children this time: It is not 
presidential year and we have no direct introduction to the ques- 
tion of kingly vs. popular government ; and the little minds are too 
full of excitement to busy themselves profitably with questions not 
directly suggested by their own part in the life of the day. It is 
a bad time to try to guide their thoughts. Better take the thought 
already rife and use it to teach expression. 


Our fathers will vote. My big brother 


The skilful teacher will find a suggestion for incidental ethics - 


in the lawful and unlawful collection of material for bonfires, and 
other values may develop under her management of the theme, 
but it is best, at a time like this not to insist on being too “ scienti- 
fic,” 

On the day after election, the excitement will have cooled down 
considerably and reminiscences of the day may be made to yield 
suggestion for object lessons which in turn may yield the reading 
exercises, 


Yesterday was election day. Mr. -was elected mayor. Mr.- 

waselected governor, Papa read it in the 7rijune. The 7ribuneis a news- 
paper. The Wor/dis another newspaper. My father takes the 7imes, 
These papers tell the news, They all tell that Mr.———— was elected mayor. 
They all tell that Mr.——-——- was elected governor. They all say the same 
thing. How do they know? Whomakesthe newspapers? I know where 
the 7imes office is. Ihave seen the big on avey They put white paper into 
the press, It comes outa newspaper. hat isinthe press? Do youknow 
what does the printing ? . 


The teacher should have a handful of type and a sample of each 
of several leading papers. 

My brother has a small press. He could print one page of the LILLIPU 
TIAN, Then he could print another page. He could print the whole paper that 
way. He could not make the pictures. He cannot printa large newspaper. 
It takes a large press todo that, First he sets the type. Then he locks it in 
the press. 

Then he inks the type. Then he puts inthe paper. Then he closes up 
the press. This presses the paper on the type. That is why it is called a 
press, The paper comes out with all the words printed on it, He prints 
cards in the same way. He prints all my sister's visiting cards, 


The teacher, “drawing out” the child whose brother owns a 
printing press, writes the sentences whose succession tells the 
story and other children, though knowing but few of the words at 
sight, read them by remembering what they heard him say. If 
the big brother can be persuaded to bring his press to the school 
and exhibit his art, a world of interest will be excited and several 
new lines of discussion suggested to furnish material for language 
and reading. 

Newspapers are wonderful things, It takes a great many men to make one. 
Some of the men write the news. They go about to see what is happening. 
They get letters and telegrams. They sit down and study all these things 
over, Then they write them out in their own way, They try to tell the 
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truth, Sometimes they make mistakes, They work in a great hurry. They 
give what they write to the editor. He doesnot use all of it. He selects what 
he wants to put into the paper. He gives it to the printers. They look at 
every word. They find a type for every letter. They stand the type onend. 
This brings the letters side by side. So the words are made. ft takes a 
great many words tomake apage, They put the pages of type into the press, 
There is an ink roller in the press. This rolls over the type and inks it, Then 
the press closesup. This brings the paper to the type. When it leaves the 
type it is printed. Then the papers have to be folded, (Am opportunity 
Jor manual work in tllustration, Show how you fold the LILLIPUTIAN:) 
Boys do the folding. They work very quickly. Then most of the papers are 
tied up in large packages. Wagons take them away to the stores Some 
storekeepers call for their pa) . They carry off their bundles under their 
arms. Newsboys call for their papers. They foldthem in the office. They 
—_an in the streets. Carriers call for their papers. They leave them at 
the houses, 


The above, though a perhaps tediously extended illustration of 
the plan advocated in this series, is but a condensed view, after 
all, of the B.B. work that the children are to contribute and ren- 
der as reading exercises in connection with such a subject. The 
bright teacher will so manage these lessons (2¢ has been done again 
and again) that the child will at no time be conscious of painful 
effort at recognition of words or sentences or of flagging interest 
in the work. The “ information lesson” of which the last body 
of sentences is an echo from the children, would be above the in- 
terest of pupils so young but for the excitement of Election day. 
This gives the newspaper a prominence with the child upon which 
the skilful teacher can build intelligent wonder and curiosity. If 
reading is “ thought work,” and the child is to learn to read 
somewhat as he has learned to talk, then the first consideration 
is the vividness of the thought, from which the distinctness of 
word forms will follow. Lessons containing a strong element of 
timeliness thus become the most effective reading lessons. 

THE MECHANICS. 


“ Banking hour ’”’ having arrived the children may be asked to 
make their deposits. The free reading given above will have left 
distinct impressions of some of the words most frequently repeated 
and some of the words most striking in form or meaning. The 
children will recall spontaneously words of the latter class, as E/ec- 
tion day, newspaper, press, etc, Teacher accepts these for ex- 
amination and adds her own deposit consisting of words oft-re- 
peated, such as ¢hen, will, we, etc. (These should be sprinkled 
among the more striking words—not grouped together ). 

Then the test is applied. Those that are not recognized by 
nearly all the pupils are refused as coin not universally current. 
Those that have become common property are deposited. 

“ The oddest thing about this money is that one can spend it 
and have it too.” The teacher buys a smile from her quick-witted 
pupils by writing some funny sentence whose words are at com- 
mand. she buys a service from some one by writing some brief 
command. A thousand similar suggestions will occur to the 
teacher who enters into the spirit of this device for investing the 
word savings with a currency value. 

Phonetics: Step III. defined in the last number, has by this 
time developed a good many questions which it is time to answer 
as follows : 

The classification of words by phonetic features already intro- 
duced, leads to exercises in phonetic dictation and these to con- 
scious spelling. 

(a.) The child, having “‘told the teacher how to write” a num- 
ber of words selected for their freedom from stumbling-blocks, 
finds himself called upon to dictate the word dz#e. Having given 
the three sounds, he hesitates. “It doesn’t look right, does it?” 
says the teacher. “I shall have to add this little letter for good 
measure, but, as we don’t need it in sayéng the word, I will cross 
it off. Who will give me another word that has more letters than 
it needs?” A little later, an exercise in silence (drop ing of pin, 
ticking of clock, etc.) leads to the classification of silent letters as 
such. (In this work the children begin to learn the names of the 


’ jetters.) 


(4.) The pupil has dictated ca¢ and 4d with serene indiffer- 
ence, perhaps, to the fact that in these two words the same sound 
is differently represented. The teacher calls for /#e, and, at the 
third sound, asks, “Shall I make it as I did in cat, or as I did in 
kid?” Then, in a B.B. space to be subsequently reserved for 
the compilation, in this manner, by the children, of a phonetic 
alphabet, she records the two ways of representing this one sound , 
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saying, as she writes, “‘ k, the letterc,” and “k, the letter k.” After 
this, the children, in phonetic dictation will tell whether they mean 
“k, the letter c,” or “k the letterk.” Inthe word d/acé, “k, the letter 
c” is dictated and silent k, which is cancelled. 


[vo BE CONTINUED.] 


>» 
Leaves in the Primary Grades, 


By EtTa AUSTIN BLAISDELL. 


The children are fond of leaves; they like the colors principally, 
but they will learn to like the shape and the whole leaf as if it 
were a playmate if some one will only introduce them to their 
little friend. 

Let the introduction take place some afternoon at the time 
which your program says shall be devoted to language, for this 
leaf study is very valuable language work if it is used in the right 
way. Be sure that each child has a leaf and that you have a good 
sized branch of leaves. Any common leaf may be used, the 
maple, elm, chestnut, walnut, or birch. Let us use the maple 
leaf as an example. 

After the children have looked carefully at their leaves, I say to 
them, “Children, we have a new friend this afternoon, ‘ Little 
Maple-Leaf;’ has any one seen her before?” If it is in the first 
grade, the children here play a little game, part of them speaking 
for the leaves while the others ask questions. This is to teach 
them the use of the new word. Such questions as, ‘*‘ Who are 
vou?” “Iam little Maple Leaf.” ‘Where do you live, Maple 
Leaf?” “I lie on a maple tree.” ‘What color is your dress, 
Maple Leaf?” ‘* My dress is red,” may easily be brought out 
witn a little help from the teacher. 

After this the children notice the shape of the leaf and count 
the points or fingers as they call them. They also count the 
large veins and look at the small veins. The stem is observed 
and the thickened part near the branch is spoken of. 

When the children have learned the name, color, shape, size, 
structure, and parts of the leaf, they are ready to study its habits 
and its use, both to the tree and to the world of which it isa 
part. 

How many of us who were “educated” in the old way know 
anything of the habits of leaves, and yet it is not only an inter- 
esting but an important study. The position which the leaf 
takes at different times in the day, its change of position when it 
rains, the way in which it stands up in the early summer when it 
is full of life and the downward droop in the fall are easily 
noticed by the children if their attention is directed to it. 

The use of the leaf to the tree is a perfect surprise to the 
children. A tree has added lite to them if they know it eats and 
drinks. In connection with this fact, the use of the veins and 
the resemblance to our own veins and bones can be brought out. 

When we consider the use of the leaf to the world in which 
we live, the children will need almost no help. They know per- 
fectly well that the green color gives beauty and the thick foliage 
shade. One of my boys said that “the leaf also gives us some- 
thing to study about” and another, that “they make good um- 
brellas for people when it rains.” All the children then remem- 
bered that the ground is dry under the trees when it rains, and 
the change in the position of the leaf during a storm easily ex- 
plained the simple phenomenon. The use of foliage in re-organ- 
izing the air may be taught quite early, too. 

1 have found the following analyses helpful in reminding me 
what there 1s to be taught about each leaf. 

Presentation,—name, color, shape, p%sition on stem, 
comparative, growth. Parts,—stem, blade, vein. 

Use of leaf: (gives food and drink to plant). 

Vein : (to carry sap and hold leaf together). 

Stem (to hold leaf on tree). 

Habits, 

Pos.tion: Change during day ; change whenrains; change as 
change. 

The whole tree may be studied in the third and fourth grades, 
and the branching and comparative size and shape of the trees 
may be observed. 

Many kinds of busy work may be ,devised by the teacher in 
connection with the leaf study. Leaves may be traced and drawn 
on slates and paper, or the children can write stories about them. 
In clay-m_deling I have had the children make clay slabs and 
press the leaves down into them carefully. When the clay dried, 
the leaves fell out, leaving a very perfect impression of the out- 
line and veining. Their knowledge of the reason of this will help 
them later on in their study of geology and fossils, and 1 am sure 
they will not forget it, they enjoyed making them so much. 


Size,— 
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I regard THE JOURNAL as one of the best papers that comes 
to my table and would be glad to have more of my teachers sub- 


scribe to it, E. N. Brown, Supt. 
Hastings, Neb. 
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Languageand Methods for Teaching It. 


By Mary A, SPEAR. 
(Abstract of a paper reai before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association.) 


Language lessons prepare one for the study of grammar by 
giving practice in the correct expression of thought. 

When children enter school the first thing attempted is to in- 
crease their vocabulary and to teach the proper use of words 
when learned. This may be done by conversations on things 
about which they already have some thoughts, and about which 
they have a desire to learn more. 

They are to be traineo to use correct forms of speech when 
describing familiar things. The sky, the weather, the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms are always available, and can be 
studied by even the youngest pupils. Every language lesson must 
have some reference to what has preceded it, and to what may 
follow it. it should have some immediate connections with that 
which is already known, and these connections should be noticed 
whenever and wherever they occur, till a clear knowledge of the 
subject is obtained. 

Descriptions of actions as well as of objects is required. Wher 
movements are made by a teacher or by pupils under her direction, 
she can arrange them so as to make occasion for the use of many 
irregular verbs which are in common use, and which are often 
used incorrectly. These will be suggested by listening to ordin- 
ary conversations. Action lessons afford opportunities for using 
verbs in different forms, also for the use of adverbs and preposi- 
tions. 

The value of pictures as means for ethical teaching is to be 
considered. The imagination of a child leads him to invest people 
in a picture with varied qualities and characteristics, according to 
his own experiences, he attributes to them feelings and desires, 
and if he is led to make these represented people pure in motive 
and speech he will be better because of his contact with the 
picture. 

Reproduction of something heard or read is an important 
feature, inasmuch as it affords an excellent means for training a 
pupil to form the habit of atiention. The matter is to be repro- 
duced not in the author's language as a memory exercise, but in 
the language of the child. He is to clothe the thoughts gained 
in his own words. From time to time he will use words or 
phrases of the author because they seem to him better or more 
expressive ; in this way he improves his own language. 

In primary grades, oral lessons should precede written work, 
because many pupils have not yet enough ideas to make strong, 
independent thinkers, but hearing the thoughts of others gives 
them more ideas to put into their compositions, The first written 
exercise is the combined work of teacher and pupils; thus be- 
ginners in written productions can be trained to give some atten- 
tion to selection and arrangement of sentences, and also have 
practical work in punctuation and the use of capital letters. 

Text-books are to be used as guides in selecting such essentials 
of language as are needed to prepare for study of grammar, but 
these essentials must never go beyond what pupils are able to 
receive. The value of the lessons depends upon the thought- 
power which a child gains, as well as upon the number of words 
and his power to use them. 
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From the Kindergarten. 


Our fifth program is based on Miss Poulsson’s Finger Play, 
“ Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner.” Too much cannot be said by way of 
praise and thanks for these little Finger Plays. Many a day when 
nothing else seems to appeal to the children, have ¢Aey made the 
day full and happy ; they are always received with pleasure. 

This morning they sing about “Mrs. Pussy and her Kittens 
Four,” with great delight. A Fourth Gift sequence leading up 
to and ending with the “ kitchen door” is.given. 

House.—Whole gift. 1 

Red.—Where Mrs. Pussy’s little mistress slept (two top right 
ones on table at the right). 

Table.—Where Mrs. Pussy waited patiently for her breakfast. 
(Top left ones on table at leit.) ; 

Walk.— Out to the barn where Mrs. Pussy took her “ kittens 
four” to find the swallows. (Two right top ones on table at 
right and two left top ones on table at the left.) , 

Kitchen-door.—Where they “ iound their dinner on a plate.’ 
(Right two on the ends of the left one, in a standing position, 
broad faces toward each other, right one slipped between them 
for a door, right one across the top to complete the door casing.) 

We are now ready to sing, represent, and play the story, and 
sing the first three stanzas. 

Mrs. Pussy, sleek and fat, 
With her kittens four, 
Went to sleep upon a mat, 

By the kitchen door. 


Mrs. Pussy heard a noise— 
Up she jumped in glee ; 

“ Kittens, maybe that’s a mouse: 
Let us go and see!” 
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Comics, creeping, creeping on, 

Silently they stole ; 

But the little mouse had gone 
Back within its hole. 


We shall not make the “‘ mat” until the last thing. 

For the mouse-hole where mousie made his escape, we place a 
small cube near the kitchen-door and in the hole we slip a tiny 
piece of gray cotton, mousie’s tail disappearing. 


“Well,” said Mrs, Pussy then, 
“To the barn we'll go, 

We shall find the swallows 
Flying to and fro.” 


We use a Second Gift cube for the barn and fold a roof. 


So the cat and kittens four 
Tried their very best ; 

But the swallows flying fast, 
Safely reached the nest ! 


Under the roof we lay a one-inch ring for the nest and in i 
place some little spheres for the swallows. 


We now sing— 


Home went hungry Mrs. Puss 
And her kittens four ; 

Found their dinner on a plate 
By the kitchen door. 


The “ plate ” is a one-inch circular tablet with a ring on top of 
the edge. We play it is filled with rich yellow cream for the kit- 
tens. 

My children never enter into a game more completely and 
spontaneously than they do into this for a ring game. 

On the floor, streaming through a window, is a mat of sunshine 
on which the “cat” (one of the older children) and “ kittens four ” 
(some of the babies) went to sleep. 

By it are stationed two children for the doorway. Others make 
the “barn” and “ swallows” flying gayly in and out. The cat 
and kittens play their part well, creeping after mousie, chasing 
the swallows, and finally returning home to find their plate-—a 
cross section of maple-tree that happened to be in the room. It 
is all so real to our little Donald kitten that when the others re- 


turn to the circle as children, he insists on staying by the plate,” 


which he declares still contains some milk. We wait patiently 
until his meal is finished and then return to our tables. 

On the board we had drawna mat containing twenty-five 
squares, and with colored crayons the children fill the alternate 
squares in checker-board design. 

We have our first five-strip “baby weaving mat” with this 
program. 

Our older ones weave “over one,” “under one,” while our 
babies lay light and dark tablets like the mat on the board, and 
others fill the same on paper.— The New Education. 
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Our Story Pictures. 
No. I. 


How are these people dressed? What are they standing on? 
What kind of weather is it? These people live in one of the 
north countries, where it is always cold. What do you see beyond 
the ice? (Water.) And what kind of a hill is that to the left ? 
(An ice hill.) Aniceberg. Iceberg means ice mountain. What 
has the man in his hand ? What has the little girl in hets? What 
is she doing? Do you suppose there are any fish in water so 
cold as that must be below the ice? Whocan tell about some 
anima! that likes a cold country to live in? Should you like to 
see what kind of a house this little girl lives in? Should you 
like to see her mother and baby brother and sister ? 


No. II. 


How does the mother carry the baby? How does she dress 
her hair? How do these people clothe their feet? How do you 
like the house they live in? Do you think it is warm enough for 
such a cold country? Should you like to live in such a house? 
Why do you think these people stay in such acold, cold country? 
(It is thear country. They love their home, as we do ours.) Do 
you think the father loves his little girl ? Do you think the mother 
loves her children? Do you think they live happily together? 
What do you think they have toeat? To sleep on? What 
games do you think the children play? Who will tell a story 
about these children? Let us see how many different stories we 
can have about them. (Lead the imagination in different direc- 
tions, sothat the stories may include scenes from the interior 
home life, the imagined outdoor and indoor games of the children 
and the white bear, seal, and walrus as encountered in the jour- 
neyings of the father after food.) 
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A Phonic Story Chart. 


By Lizzig M. HADLEY. 


(The dotted lines and figures may be put on the blackboard with colored 
crayons. By dipping the crayon in mucilage, the lines may be made almost 
as durable as if painted upon the board.) 


STORY. 

I am sure you all like to hear stories, and I am going to tell 
you one about some little folks I want you to know. 

One day these little girls and boys went to walk in the fields. 
Would you like to see how they look ? Here are the boys (sketch- 
rapidly upon the blackboard). Their names are 4d, @, 7, 6, #, and 
y. You can see by their pictures that they are very polite little 
boys, and always lift their hats—this way (points to board) when 
they meet a lady. 

Their little sisters’ names are 4d, é, 7, d, a, ¥: Each of these 
little girls carried a pretty toy balloon, and oh, what a fine time 
they had flying these, and running and jumping in the green 
grass! I wish I could tell you of*all the funny things they saw, 
but I fear that would take too long. 

Down beside the brook they saw some frogs. They seemed to 
be talking to each other. A big frog who sat on a log said 4-6-6 ; 
then a little one on a stone answered him d-d-d,; another one 
among the green rushes cried /-/-/ ; and some big ones hiding in 


the mud called out very loud g-g-g-7. What do you suppose 
they were all saying? Perhaps they were wondering where so 
many boys and girls could be going to. 

Soon they came to a pond where some pretty white geese and 
their little goslings were swimming about. When the geese saw 
the children looking at them they swam to the other side of the 
pond ; but one cross old goose looked back and said ¢-c-c ; what 
do you think that meant? ‘Tommy thinks she said, “ You can’t 
get us now.” Perhaps so, Tommy. At any rate the children 
didn’t try to catch her, but ran on as fast as they could go. 

By and by they found a lot of dandelions. Some of them had 
lost their pretty yellow petals and looked like little round fuzzy 
balls. The children picked them and made the winged seeds fly 
off by blowing this way,/, 7,7. After this they ran races and 
were so tired that they breathed this way, 4, 2, A. 

Then they sat down in the shade of a big tree to rest, and some 
of the boys took out their watches and hung them on the tree to 
see them swing. One watch ticked this way, 4, 4, 4; another 
like this, g, g, g; and a third one said, 4, 4, &. (Let the & be very 
loud ; g not quite so loud, and & very soft). 

While they sat there an old cow put her head over the fence 
and looked at them and cried m, m, m. ‘Let me out! Let me 
out!” Then her little calf peeped through the bars and said, #, 
n,n. ‘*Me,too! Me, too!” 

One of the children found some queer white flowers under the 
tree. They looked like tiny Azfes, and the little girls said they 
must belong to the fairies, and that they smoked them this way, 
~. pp. Just then they saw a man and a big black dog coming 
toward them ; they were after the old cow and the calf, and as they 
went by the children the dog showed his sharp teeth and growled, 
r,r,r,as if he would say, ‘“‘I don’t like boys and girls.” The 
children kept so still that a tree toad called, r,7,7. How they 
laughed to hear him! They thought he said, “Who's afraid: 
Who’s afraid? Climba tree! Climb a tree!” 

When the children laughed a little striped snake who seemed 
to be listening to the toad, went wriggling off into the tall grass, 
saying, s,s, 5, just as if he meant, ‘“‘ What a noise! What a noise!” 
Then a big beetle crawled up on a blade of grass and said, ¢, /, ¢. 
“Stop that noise! Stop that noise!” And a big fly came buzzing 
round, crying, v,v,v. “ What is it? What is it?” This started 
the bees who were sipping honey out of clover cups and they be- 
gan to hum s,5,5,2,2,2, ‘Tellus. Tellus.” But just then 
an owl who sat in the tree cried w, w,w, “It’s getting late; 
getting late.” A cricket chirped, x, x, x, ‘ Time to go Sones 
time to go home,” and a poor little chicken that had lost its way 
cried, y, y, ¥, ‘‘ I want my mother.” 

Then away off, across the fields, they heard mamma ringing 
the bell, mg, mg, mg,, and home they scampered. They were so 
noisy that mamma cried, “Sh, sh, sh, don’t wake the baby!” 

But it was too late. The baby had heard them and was wide 
awake, laughing and crowing, ¢,¢,g. The children gave it a 
dandelion to play with, and it tickled its nose and made it sneeze 
this way, ch, ch, ch. Mamma heard the baby and came running 
to it, and told the children to eat their supper and go to bed. 

This is sufficient for the first lesson. Fora second one ask 
them to tell the names of the children who went for a walk ; what 
the goose said (at the same time point to the letters); What the 
frog said ; how they made the dandelion seeds fly; how they 
breathed when they were tired; how the watches ticked ; what 
the old cow and the calf said; how the fairies smoke ; how the 
cross dog growled; what the tree-toad said; What kind of a 
noise did the snake make ? The beetle? What did the owl say ? 
The cricket? The little chicken? The fly? The bees? How 
did the bell ring? What did mamma say to have them keep 
still? What kind of a noise did the baby make when it woke? 
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How did it sneeze? One who has never tried this way will be 
surprised to see how quickly the children learn these sounds and 
are ready to apply them. 


» 
Reproduction Stories. 


Freddy tried to lift a basketful of apples. 


It was too heavy 
for him. Down went Freddy, basket and all. 


Fay thoug t her doll’s head had more room in it for dreams 
om her own, because there were no brains there to take up all 
the room. 


_ Ned took down his mother’s san vase to see how it looked 
inside. He was very sure he would be careful, but after all he 
let it fall and broke it. 


Jennie was to have a party on Thanksgiving day, but it rained 
so hard that the children could not come. Her mother said she 
should have it the first fine day. 


After little dog Frisk had died Amy thought she saw him in 
heaven. It was a little white cloud that looked just like her 
woolly pet as it floated overhead. 


Harry saw his bird take a beak full of water and then stretch 
up its head to let the water run down its throat. He said it was 
thanking heaven for the nice clear water. 


When her mis- 
“ Stay 


Polly thought there was no one like herself. 
tress had company she would scream, “‘ How d’ye do?” 
awhile!” “Take a chair!” “ I'llinvite you!” 


_ Agatha had told a little lie to her mamma. _It was only a little 
lie, but it troubled her so that she could not go to sleep that night 
until she had confessed it. Lies never do any one any good. 


As Harry was walkiag along | the street one day he saw a gen- 
tleman lose his purse. Harry picked it up and os it to the gen- 
tleman. The owner thanked him and Harry felt like a man. 


Our old cat has three kittens. One is pure white, so we call 
him Snow ; one is entirely black, and she is named Jet ; the other 
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is striped like a tiger,so his name is Tiger. Are they not well 
named ? 

Amy is the happy owner of a mocking-bird. He mimics the 
songs of other birds so well that the birds themselves are often 
deceived by him. To own a mocking-bird is equal to owning a 
number of different birds. 


Eddy followed the organ-grinder so long that when he turned 
to go home he couldn't find his way. At last a gentleman that 
knew him came along and brought him to his mamma. He never 
followed an organ-grinder again. 


Charlie and James had a snow battle. Charlie had a snow 
man to guard his fort, and christened him Johnny Frigid, James 
had a real boy for his, so that was the reason he won the battle, 
for the snow man couldn’t defend the fort. 


A walk in the fresh air is a good cure for ill temper. It is a 
medicine that Louise tries whenever her little sisters are cross, 
and it always succeeds. They come back from the brisk walk so 
refreshed that they cannot help feeling good natured. 


Dora lives in the country. She has few costly toys, but instead 
she has living pets. She has a dog and a kitten, an owl, a squir- 
rel, two rabbits, and a robin with a broken wing. Don’t you 
think the little girls in the city would like such playthings ? 


Etta was walking across a field when she heard something say 
“Peep, peep ” right under her. She looked around, and found a 
nest with five little birds in it. Something came rustling above 
her head, and there was the mother bird with a worm in her 
beak. 


Jip is a little black dog, with long silky hair that covers his 
eyes; and Trip is asnow white kitten, They are great friends. 
Jip will stretch himself out on his side and Trip will roll herself 
up into a round ball between his paws. They make a very pretty 
picture. 


An old lady wanted to cross the street, but there were so many 
wagons and carriages rolling past she had to turn back. A 
number of boys were laughing at her. But one of them stepped 
out and helped her across. Then the rest of the boys felt 
ashamed of themselves. 
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Physics and Language. 


By SARAH E, GRISWOLD. 


In the broader conception of our work that is coming to usas teachers, we 
begin to realize more fully the truth and beauty of Emerson’s words,— 
** Every object rightly seen unlocks a new faculty of the soul, ” 

As their meaning comes home to us, we seek with renewed earnestness 
the means by which we may induce this ‘‘ right seeing” on the part of the 
child, This includes more than the seeing of objects. their parts and proper- 
ties, He must see them in their relations to each other, he must recognize 
the forces acting upon them and the laws governing the action of those 
forces, 

Suggestions for object lessons aie plentiful. We need now to seek for 
simple experiments dealing with the forces that come within the child’s ex- 
perience and illustrating the conditions necessary for their action. 

It is with this thought that some suggestions are offered for lessons along 
this line. They are in no sense given as models, but it is hoped they will 
contain hints that may be helpful to some. 

The work in solution and crystallization will require a series of lessons 
longer or shorter, depending upon the number of substances used, the points 
to be made, and the power of the class. 

Oral and written language, reading, and when necessary number, will be 
a part of each lesson, as will be shown. 


The materials needed for these lessons will be salt, sugar, alum, 
and any other substances desired ; several test-tubes, a tin-cup or 
beaker, an alcohol lamp and stand, and two or three bottles or 
dishes in which the solutions may stand while the crystals are 
forming. 

The children are shown the different substances and asked to 
tell what eachis. If not able to decide by looking, they may be 
allowed to taste. When the name of a substance is given it is at 
once written on the blackboard by the teacher and referred to 
frequently when used during the boon. As the other articles 
are used their names are also written so that the children uncon- 
sciously become familiar with the written forms. 

The children are directed to puta small amount of each sub- 
stance into separate test-tubes, pour in some water, and notice 
what happens. 

During the lesson the children are frequently asked to write 
words on the blackboard, so that they gain power to express their 
thoughts in a new way. 

For example :—A child has discovered by looking and tasting 
that he has salt. The teacher asks for the name of the substance 
he has and as it is given, writes it on the blackboard. The word 
is immediately erased and the child asked to say “ salt’’ with the 
chalk. He makes the attempt with poor, fair, or good results as 
to form, according to the degree of desire for expression and his 
power tosee form. At any rate his impulse to express will be 
stronger for the attempt and he will be glad to try again. He 
soon gains power to write not only the word “salt” but the 
names of other substances, and of the articles used, also the word 
or words describing what has occurred. 

From single words to simple idioms is an easy step and the 
child is soon able to write on the board sentences similar to the 
following : 

“I had some salt. 

I put the salt into the tube. 

I put water on the salt. 

The salt dissolved. 

I cannot see the salt now. 

Can I get the salt back?” 

These sentences vary according to the substance used and the 
power of the child. 

Each child reads his own sentences; also some of those written 
by other members of his class. 

The other steps in the experiments may be briefly outlined more. 

The children powder some of each substance and compare the 
dissolving of the powder with that of the lump of the same kind. 

They put their tubes near the heat to see how heat affects the 
rate of dissolving. 

Some of a solution is put into the tin-cup or beaker and boiled 
until the water has all gone away and the salt remains. 

Again some of the solution is boiled and put into a bottle to 
stand. A part that has not been boiled is also put into a bottle 
and the crystals formed in each are compared, also the time in 
which they formed. 

Each substance used is treated in the same way and the crys- 
tals formed are compared by the children. They note the num- 
ber and size of crystals formed as well as the number of faces in 
each kind of crystal. 

Number questions will be asked and answered in this work and 
the number work will serve to make more definite the child’s 
picture of the crystais. 

The children will be led to tell of places outside of the school- 
room where they have known things to be dissolved, .of any 
places where they have known heat to make a substance dissolve 
more rapidly, and any other experience that may serve as an aid 
in leading him from the experiment in the school-room to the life 
and changes going on about him. Later on he will study crystals 
in stones that may come under his observation. 

Descriptions of the processes of obtaining the substances used 
in these lessons will add greatly to the interest and if any pictures 
are available they will prove a great help. 
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The fable of ‘‘ The Donkey and the Salt” was greatly enjoyed 
by - class that had a series of lessons similar to those out- 
ined. 

In every lesson words and sentences were written by the 
teacher expressing observations made by the children. and the 
children also wrote words and sentences independently describing 
the various experiments. 

If a printing press or a typewriter is available for use, many of 
these sentences may be printed and form excellent reading les- 
sons, 

The children read such sentences with interest and pleasure 
because they express what has been a part of their own experience in 
language which they understand. 
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Lessons on Leaves. 


By An Ex-TEACHER. 


We are going to study leaves, to morrow, chidren. Where are 
they to come from? “ We'll bring them.” 

What kind will you bring, Charley? “Maple leaves.” Elsey? 
“Oak leaves.” Oliver? “Chestnut leaves.” Eunice? “ Any 
kind I can find.” 

Eunice is careful about making promises. She is not sure of 
any particular kind, but she is going to do her best. 

* * * * * 


You have all several kinds of leaves on your desks. All who 
have leaves like this one may stand. If you have any to spare, 
give them to the children who haven’t any like them. Now those 
who have this kind stand, etc. 

Make a row of leaves across ‘the back of your desk, placing 
only one of a kind in line. When you are sure you are right, help 
your neighbors, not by placing leaves for them, but by showing 
them if they have two of akind. Johnny, you want to help 
Alice to do what you have not succeeded in doing yourself. 
Show me your own mistake. 

How many different kinds of leaves have you, Arthur? Alice? 

All of your leaves have—what, Mary? “A stem.” 

They have stems. Well, Ruth? ~‘ My oak leaf has no stem.” 

Then it is not a perfect oak leaf. Lay it aside and take an- 
other. Each of your leaves has a stem and—what else, Lucy? 
“* All of mine have blades.” Well, Josie? ‘I thought the blade 
was the leaf.’’ 

There are blades without stems, but usually the blade and the 
stem together make the leaf. Of what use is the stem? “To 
hold the leaf by.” “For the leaf to hold fast to the tree.” 

Some day you shall learn the uses of the blade. To-day we 
will just look at it a little. What colors are your leaves, Julia? 
“ Red, yellow, green, and brown.” 

Did they show all these colors in the summer? “No, ma’am., 
In the summer, all leaves are green.” 

Be careful what you say of a//leaves. You have not seen all 
leaves, and you may not at present think of all you have seen. 
Well, Willie? “My mother has some foliage plants, and the 
leaves are all colors,” 

Now, Julie, what do you wish you had said ? 
most leaves are green.” 

That is a much safer thing to say. This is the end of the year 
for the leaves. Who can think of something at the end of a 
fair day that is like the woods at the end of a pleasant summer. 
“ The sunset is red and yellow and all colors.” 

Be careful about that little word a//, Many bright colors, you 
mean to say, like the autumn woods, It is as though the bright 
day and the pleasant summer were willing to die, and tried to 
show it in a glad smile at parting, after having done all the good 
they could in their short lives. Which leaves, do you think, turn 
the prettiest ? (Discussion.) 

Now, as to the shapes of the leaves. 
“Heart-shaped. That’s a lilac leaf.” 

Put all your heart-shaped leaves together, and see what we 
have that is heart-shaped besides the lilac leaf. Etc., etc., etc. 

What kind of a leaf isthis? ‘A maple leaf.” How do you 
know a maple leaf? “It has five points.” 

Let us each take a maple leaf and study it. Well, Oscar? “ The 
stem runs into the leaf—it runs into three stems—it runs into a 
great many little ones.” 

You saw more after you began to speak than before. 
are—what, children? “ Veins.” 

And what are they for? “‘ They are for the sap to run through.” 
“ They are like our bones—they make a frame for the leaf.” 

Yes, they serve as veins and framework both. What are they 
like in the whole tree? “‘ The branches.” Ard the stem is like 
—? “The trunk.” 

If we think of them as bones, what may we call this longest 
and strongest rib? “The backbone.” But if we decide to call 
them all ribs, because they spread out as they do, what shall we 
call this middle rib? “The main rib.” ‘ The middle rib.” 

Both are good names. People who talk about leaves a good 
deal call it the mid-rib for short. We had better . give it 


“In the summer, 


What shall we call this ? 


Those 
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that name, for we shall have a good deal to say about leaves 
before we are through with them. 


Now tell me all that we have studied so far, and I will write it 
on the board for a little reading lesson. 


SENTENCES, 


We all brought leaves to school this morning. 

We exchanged some of our leaves. 

We wanted each child to have all kinds. 

Arthur gave Nellie a birch leaf. 

She gave him a maple leaf. 

We madea row of leaves across each desk. 

There was only one leaf of a kind in each row. 
Some of us had more than others, after all. 

Mary had seven different kinds. 

Each of apr leaves has a stem and a blade. 

The stem is to hold it to the tree. 

The blade has several uses. 

Leaves are very beautiful 

In spring and summer, most of them are green, 

In the fall, most of them turn red or yellow. 

The bright fall colors are like the sunset sky. 

The day says good-by to us in the sunset. 

The summer says good-by to us in the gay autumn leaves. 
Each says, ‘‘ We have done you all the good we can. 
‘* Now we must leave you, but don’t be sad. 

‘* Another day and another summer will come. 
‘*We must go, to make way for them 

‘* Good-by, dear people, good-by, good-by !” 
They almost seem to throw kisses to us. 

We must not be sad because it is fall. 

Isn't Christmas coming ? 

We will put some of these leaves away. 

We will keep them to remember the summer by. 
We have studied the maple leaf more than the others. 
It has five points. 

It has three large ribs or veins. 

We call the largest the mid-rib. 

There are many little veins besides these. 

The veins carry the sap and hold the leaf in shape. 
We shall study leaves again to-morrow. 


FOR WRITING. 


Leaf stem maple yellow 
Leaves blade green good-by. 

Other Busy Work.—Take impression of leaf in clay. Trace leaf upon 
slate and draw veins. Draw marle leaf ct top of writing-pad and write 
under it, Good-bye, dear maple leaf! 

Song :—‘‘ Good-by to Summer.” 
OTHER LESSONS. 

Let pupils bring fresh supply and monitors superintend distribution before 
school. Let pupils draw leaves before nine o'clock, so as to be ready to 
talk about them during the lesson. Drawing requires closest observation 
and is the best mode of preparing such lessons as these. 

Let pupils compare maple leaf with others as to arrangement (opposite, 
alternate, etc. ); veining (parallel and like a net) ; margin (even and toothed) ; 
shape (broadest at base, middle, or apex). 

For further suggestion see ‘‘ A Study of Leaves.” 


»* 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 


, Naming of the Days. 


Who will tell how Sunday came to be so named ? 


Now some one may tell about Monday. Who was Phoebus 
Apollo? When did he rule? Who was histwin sister? When 
did Diana rule? Why do you suppose a day was named for the 
moon, when it shines brightest at night? (Nights have no names. 
Moon seems to follow sun, etc.) 

What day is to-day? “Tuesday.” 

I will write the name, (Writes.) What am I writing now? 
{Writes Tues. under the name Tuesday.) ‘ Tuesday.” 

No, I am writing the name of the god for whom Tuesday was 
named. (Finishes Zuesco.) He has another name. (Writes 
Tyr.) He belongs to the people of the north. To-day we ought 
to think of all the drave things that people have done for other 
people, for Tuesco was the god of war and honor, with these 
northern people, and in the stories they tell about him he was 
courageous above all other gods. 


Tuesday. 


By MARGARET J, CopD. 


The old Norse people regarded twelve beings as gods to whom divine 
honors must be paid. Among these is Tyr or Tuesco, the god of war. 

Tyr’s name is preserved in Tuesday. He is the god of martial honor, the 
most daring and intrepid of all the gods. He is also noted for wisdom as 
well as bravery. Tyr isa son of Odin. 

The five myths of this far-off time are personified in Loki (fire) and his 
offspring, among whom, as very conspicuous, we find the Fenris-wolf, He 
is a personification of fire controlled, in which the wolfish devouring 
flames are bound and subdued by the needs of man. 

The following little story may interest the children: 


TYR AND THE FENRIS-WOLF. 


_ Long ago, when the gods dwelt in Asgard ;the Fenris-wolf 
lived with them. As he grew fierce and strong, Tyr was the only 
one, who had courage to go and feed him. 

The gods saw that the wolf grew large and fiercer each day and 
his cruel fangs and gaping jaws threatened to devour them ; be- 
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sides, the wise ones had told them that some day this great wolf, 
Fenrer, would be fatal to them all, so they decided to make a 
strong iron chain to bind him. 

Taking this chain to the wolf one day, they asked him to try 
his strength on it and wound it round and round him, but almost 
without effort Fenrer burst the iron bands, 

Then the gods made another chain called “‘ Drome.” This was 
twice as strong asthe former, and they told the wolf that it would 
be a great honor to him if he could break this strong chain. 

The Fenris-wolf let them bind him as before. The chain was 
strong and the wolf struggledand struggled to get free and throw- 
ing himself on the ground he made a violent effort and at last 
burst the chain, which flew in pieces about him. 

Then the gods were almost in despair and Odin sent a messen- 
ger down to the dark world below to ask the elves if they could 
help him. They made him the chain called Gleipner. It looked 
like a slender silken cord but it was strong through enchantment. 

The gods now took the Fenris-wolf out to a rocky island in a 
lake and taking the chain in their hands they each tried in vain to 
break it. Then they said, “ You, alone Fenrer, are able to do 
this.” 

The wolf said, “ It looks like a slender chain, but I fear some 
trick—and unless one of you will place his hand in my mouth, | 
will not let you bind me.” 

Then the gods looked at the fierce Fenris-wolf now grown 
stronger than before and in their despair knew not what to do, for 
they feared him. 

Then came Tyr, the god of honor, with high head and flashing 
eye, and placed his hand in the wolf's mouth while the gods were 
binding Fenrer. 

There was great joy among the gods as the Fenris-wolf strug- 
gled to free himself from the chain Gleipner, but his efforts were 
all in vain. 

Then the fierce wolf gnashed his teeth and bit off the hand of 
Tyr, but the bright god of honor felt not the pain in joy that he 
had saved his friends and kinsmen from their bitterest enemy. 


¥ 
Geography and Natural Science. 


By CARRIE A. CLADDING. 


Several years ago, the child's entrance into so-called geography 
was marked by learning the definition, “Geography is a descrip- 
tion of the surface of the earth, its countries, and their inhabi- 
tants.” 

At the present time it is a difficult matter to define primary 
geography, or describe its limits, so completely does it touch and 
mingle with all other subjects. 

Not long after entering school, the child's mind is fascinated 
with the story of the wonderful ball and the people on it; and he 
is made acquainted one by one, with the little sisters who live 
upon different parts of it. The books of Jane Andrews, “Seven 
Little Sisters” and“ Each and All,” are unsurpassed by any 
other stories for this line of work. 

Interest is heightened by work in illustration. The children 
draw pictures of Eskimo huts, the mother seal and her baby, 
tents, camels, etc. Descriptive statements are written under the 
crawings. 

Children, who are far enough advanced for work in letter- 
writing, are much pleased to correspond with these far-away little 
folks. 

Study common minerals ;—gold, silver, coal, iron, etc. 
their value, uses, and where they are found, 

Take up work in connection with familiar animals. The ani- 
mals of other lands will be noticed in connection with the reading. 

Plant work may consist of a study of the flowers of the vicinity, 
lessons on germination, and observation of roots, stems, and 
leaves. 

Notice constantly the change of seasons. 
many season songs. 

Give field lessons, studying fornis of land and water which are 
near at hand. ° 

In a// this work, literature lends an ever-ready, helping hand. 
For the little ones, see how many “ place words" -re used in the 
single poem, Whittier’s “ In School Days.” Longfellow’s “ Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” and “The Boy and the Brook” are very 
helpful. 

Other books read to the children furnish much material for 
geographical thought. 

One book will serve as an illustration, viz., “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.” Pupils are much interested in his voyage to England, 
and their attention is easily directed to the English castles and 
why the people live in them. 


¥ 


Language cannot express to any one much beyond what he has 
lived or experienced. —A. P. Marble. 


Talk of 


Supplement this with 


Too much arithmetic has made men sordid. 
—Chas. B. Gilbert. 
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First Year Geography. 


By L. A. E. 


Facing the children, hold up your left hand, asking them to 
hold up the same hand that you do. By using your left hand, 
they will hold up the hand on the same side, which is just what 
you want them todo. Tell them it is the right hand. Ask them 
to touch the right cheek, right eye, right shoulder, right toe, right 
ear, etc. Each time yourself touching your lett. 

Make the exercise brisk, be wide awake and alert yourself, and 
the little ones will be. 

Follow this with the same exercisqon the left hand. Do not 
hurry, take plenty of time and give many repetitions of the same 
facts, being careful, however, to be as much interested yourself 
_ if the matter of each review had never been presented be- 
ore. 

Now the little geographers are ready for a somewhat greater 
test in thought and attention. 

Direct them to touch the right cheek and left ear, right shoulder 
and left hip, right ear and left heel. Give as many combined 
directions as you can think of. The little ones will be delighted 
with this exercise ; all the more if you combine two portions of 
the body far removed from each other. Their frantic efforts to 
maintain their equilibrium while obeying such directions as 
“right ear and left toe” will create a laugh which will only 
brighten the exercise. Vary by asking them to stand up on their 
seats and obey directions. 

Ask all the little girls to hold up the right hand and all the 
little boys the left hand—and vice versa. All the little boys 
touch the right shoulder and all the little girls touch the left foot. 
All touch the right shoulder of child in front ; left ear of child in 
— Point down with the right hand and up with the left 

and. 
Hold your pencil in your right hand and sponge in your right 
and. 

Tell who sits at the right and who at the left. Make this last 
general at first by calling attention to three children who sit in 
the front seats and then ask many individuals to tell the direction 
of their neighbors. 

All the little boys put the right foot and girls put the left foot 
in the aisle. 

Class face to right—class face to left. Boys face to left and 
girls face to the right. Stand to the right—stand to the left. 
Ask for volunteers to give directions and you will be surprised at 
the proficiency of the little teachers. 

At first give all directions beginning with the right in order to 
thoroughly clinch right and left, but presently vary your direc- 
tions, thus inducing a greater power of thought and attention. 

Follow an exercise of this kind with an incidental training in 
politeness by calling on several couples to shake hands, training 
the habit of offering the right hand. 

When each little one knows right and left with reference to his 
own little body, make the school-room the next step; from that 
go into the street, and then add the local geography of the town. 
Remember, however, that it will take many exercises to familiar- 
ize each fact, even that which seems so simple as the right and left 
portions of his own body. 


¥ 


Study of Primitive People. 


In the first and second grades, the lower forms of social life, 
as the Eskimo and the Indian, and imaginative literature, the 
myth and fairy story, seem best suited to tne child’s state of de- 
velopment. He has little experience and cannot understand com- 
plicated forms of life. 

1, The Eskimo. 

(a) Appearance of country. 
(c) Dress. (@) Home. (e) Food and weepons. 
(g) Modes of travel. (4) Occupations. 

Things to be made :—House, lamp, dress, bed-bag, sledge, 
harness; boats, two kinds; weapons, bow and arrow, harpoon, 
spear. 

Things to be modeled :—Blocks out of which house is built, 
dogs to be harnessed to sledge; seals; utensils. Painting and 
drawing with pencil and on blackboard. 

Books for reference :—Wood’s “ Man;” Kingsley’s ‘‘ Man;” 
“Children of the Cold,” Schwatka; “Search for Franklin,” 
Schwatka; ‘“‘ The World,” Kirby; Harper’s Vols. xxii., xxix.; 
Wide Awake, April, 1889 ; “ The World of Ice,” Valentine. 

2. The Indian. 

(a) Personal appearance. (4) Dress. (c) Wigwam—furnish- 
ing. (@) Food—weappns. (¢) Occupations. (/) Picture writ- 


(6) Personal appearance of people. 
(f) Utensils. 


ing. 
Myths of Hiawatha: 


1. Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
2. Hiawatha’s Friends, 
3. The Birch Canoe. 


4. The Pearl Feather. 
5. Minnehaha. 
6. Picture writing. 
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Books for reference .—Kingsley’s “Man ; ” Schoolcraft’s Works; 
“The Red Man and the White Man,” Ellis; “The Indians,” Haines; 
Thatcher’s “ [nd‘an Biography.” The above is given as first-year 
work. It can be adapted to any part of the primary course. 


rm 
Natural History Questions. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Does a cow live wild in the woods? Does ahorse? What 
animals do ? 

Where does a cow live? What does she eat? How does she 
talk ? Whom does she love? 

Does she bite? What does? Does she kick ? 
Is she cross? What can she do to defend herself ? 

How does a cow earn her living? What other animal gives 
milk ? 

What is a cow’s baby called? A goat’s? 
A sheep’s ? 

What do we call the meat that comes from cows? What is 
calf meat called? Sheep meat ? 

What do men make from cow’s skins ? 


* 
Physical Training for Little Folks. 


By W. J. BALLARD. 


“ Books and slates may be put away. Dear me, what a clatter! 
I think those little hands need better training than they have had. 
I think you would better take those books and slates out again. 
Now try once more, just as whist as little mice. 

“ That is better. Now sit up nicely. Please do not forget what 
I have told you about your feet. Keep the heels about on line 
with the front edge of the seat, a little in advance would be better 
perhaps. ; 

“ Now, are your chests we!l up? Anybody, whether he is grown 
up or whether he isn’t any bigger than you, looks so much better 
if he keeps his chest well up. No flat-chested person ever looks 
very well, or, at any rate, never looks as well as he would if he 
were not flat-chested. 

“Hands in your laps, you may fold them or not, just as you 
please. All bend forward ; bend at the waist, not at the neck. That 
is very good. Now all bend backward. Don’t throw the head 
back quite so far. That is it. All forward. Keep the body as 
straight as possible. Backward, forward. Backward, forward, 
posttion, 

“ Now all bend to the right. No, that isn’t what I want, you 
just roll over in your seats. We will try that again. No, that 
won't do ; your waist isn’t up there above your shoulders, that is 
your neck. I wish you to bend your wazsts, just as Ido. That 
is very good. Now to the left, right, left, right, left, osztzon. 
Forward, back, forward, back, fosztion. Right, left, right, left, 
position. Now you may whisper just as hard as you can for one 
minute.” ‘ 

A lesson given something as the above keeps the children in- 
terested and wide awake. The exercise in itself is excellent, sim- 
ple as simple can be, and very pretty and capable of almost end- 
less variations. 

Train the children to follow your hands, as described in the 
previous article. Divide the class into two divisions, one and two. 
Number ones follow your left hand, number twos follow your 
right. Give an exercise something like this, remembering that 
the pupils fo//ow your hands, so that when your hands go back 
they come forward and when your hands go forward they go 
backward. Lift the arms in an easy position by the head. That 
is always for fosztéon. Now you are ready to give an exercise 
something like this : 

Both hands back, front, back, front, Josztzon ,; right hand back, 
left hand front, alternate four times, Josztzon. Next, both hands 
to the right, both to the left, right, left, Aosztéon. The right hand 
to the right ; the left hand to the left, then the right hand to the 
left and the left hand to the right—alternate four times. 

Such changes as swaying the right hand to the right and left, 
and the left forward and back, will be amusing to the children, 
and will help to keep your mind active if you do it well. And, 
by the way, a very great deal depends upon the way in which you 
do your part. Be bright and wide-awake if it is in you to be so; 
if it isn’t, you have no business in a primary room. More chil- 
dren have been stunted in the school-room intellectually and 
physically than the Lord ever made so. é 

After the bendings come the twistings. gz, all twist to the 
right. eft, all twist to the left. The head is to be turned so 
that it keeps its true relative position to the body. After this ex- 
ercise has been given, twist the body to the right, but do not 
move the head ; then twist to the left in the same way. 

Do the little feet ever trouble you? Did you ever feel that you 
would go half wild, perhaps quite, with the scraping and the 


What does ? 
Acat’s? 


A dog's? 


Bones ? 
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shuffling? If not you have had an unusual experience. Did you 
ever think of training those little feet? Well, perhaps you will 
be interested in knowing that you will be given some hints upon 
how to do this in the next article. How about your work during 
the past month? Have you had physical culture all the time ; 
from Monday till Friday, from morning till night? Bear in mind 
that two or three minutes at a time seven or eight times a day is 
far better than one long period, far better. Every half hour the 
children should have exercises. 


¥ 
The Letter 2. 


(This lesson, being short, is reprinted because the w in the title was de- 
stroyed last month in the press.) 

A little girl went out on the piazza with a hammer, some tacks, 
and a long piece of string. Her little brother went out to watch 
her. 

She tacked the string to the floor like this (placing chalk where 
the letter is to begin). 

The step-ladder stood by, so she climbed it and tacked the 
string to the ceiling, letting it hang loosely, so that the wind blew 
it into a curve like this. Then she came down and tacked it to 
the floor, pulling it tightly, so that it made a straight line, slanting 
back a little Up she went again, but it was hard to reach the 
ceiling, even from the step-ladder,so again she tacked it loosely. 

Down she came, and pulled it tight, because it was easy to tack 
it to the fioor. Up again, with another loose-hanging line, and 
that was nearly all she had. There was only this little bit left, 
and she tacked it to the ceiling, to keep it looms blowing about. 


¥ 


Curves Derived. 


(Conclusion of a lesson inadvertently cut short in the October number.) 

And this? 

A main slant. 

And this? 

A right curve. 

What word have I written ? 

You have written man Youmaycopy it. Becareful tomake 
all the little curves just like the right pieces of egg-shell. 

(This lesson should not be given until pupils have had some 
practice in writing word forms. Its object is to direct a closer 
attention to the niceties in their construction. In a second lesson 
other elements may be developed from a hen’s egg, two spaces 


high.) 
. 


Beginning Penmanship. 
By E. E. K 


Little ones should begin with movement exercises, and these 
should at first be performed in the air. As the teacher makes a 
large z on the blackboard, let the children follow the motion of 
the chalk with the index finger of the right hand (the left hand 
too, if the teacher so chooses), making a long, free sweep up and 
down from the shoulder. The letter should reach nearly from 
top to bottom of the blackboard. This should be practiced every 
day. 

Another good letter for such practice is the a. The opening 
stroke of this letter gives a broad swing over, calculated to impart 
a generous first tendency to the writing movement. Practice in 
describing circles in air may be associated with this sweep, The 
third move. Bi gives practice in aiming for an objective point, for 
the letter must be “shut up tight” 
too, should be practiced daily. 

These two exercises may go under the head of physical culture, 
especially if the left arm is exercised equaliy with the right, and 
may be performed to counting or even to music, _It is perhaps 
best to count, thus: For the z, 1, 2, 3, dot (repeated ad /zé.) and 
for the @, 1, 2, 3, 4,5. Catch a hare alive may time itself to a 
second a. If this is repeated, the teacher may dwell upon “ Catch ” 
and throw in parenthetically, “Go a l-o-ng way over, or you'll never 
catch him!” Such devices are very effective with little children, 
provided the teacher makes them her own. 
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at the top. This letter, 
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The back and forth horizontal movement should also be 
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practiced in air, the teacher making or following with the chalk, 
lines long enough to require the full arm-swing. The oblique 
oval and the twisted oval, should follow in turn, with the same 
full-arm swing 

The ecient ene should be allowed, as a great privilege, 
to do their work (at zrm’s length) upon the blackboard, the 
ee guiding the arms until they take the required swing 
easily 

All writing of words and sentences should be done on the 
blackboard, in a large hand at first; sometime afterward on un- 
ruled, un-glazed paper with lead pencils (or on un-ruled, glazed 
paper, with pens); next on double-ruled paper, to get the 
small letters better in line; following this, on paper with a 
heavy base line and three light lines above or with two heavy and 
two light lines; finally (and a /¢/e of this practice may be 
included in first- -year work), on single-ruled paper, with careful 
attention to relative height of letters. 

All penmanship exercises on paper should be preceded by free 
movement exercises, in the air and on waste paper, uaitzl a cor- 
rect management of the muscles and implements used in writing 
zs acguired. ‘This means for an indefinite series of school terms. 
For movement exercises on paper, meat skewers may be used to 
save the pencils—only, they must be straight. Tracing with fore- 
finger on desk adds variety to these exercises. 

Free-movement exercises as an introduction to every regular 
lesson in penmanship are rendered the more necessary by the 
fact that modern methods of teaching reading employ a good deal 
of copying by pupils, of script that cannot be graded for close study 
of penmanship. Any good “ Movement Book” will supply the 
teacher with a graded course in these exercises. Back numbers 
of THE JOURNAL contain good courses. 

After attention has been given to (a) free use of muscles, (6) 
rough imitation of forms, and (c) p/acing of forms between lines, 
such work as that described in the lesson, “‘ Curves Derived ” may 
follow, involving closer study of forms. ‘To suggest the continu- 
ation through the remainder of first year work of the series of 
lessons thus begin, an article will be reprinted next month from 
the September INSTITUTE. 


¥ 
My Robin’s Nest. 


The best writing books for children are books for movement 
exercises and books quite blank for sentences to be written from 
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B B., copies, with instruction upon form of letters, rules of 
arrangement, etc. The foregoing exercises, which may be given 


on blank paper, combines both ideas. Each movement should be 
practiced separately, as given here. 
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Primary Drawing. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The Coming School.” 


Drawing is a language. The young child is an artist. His 
aim is that of Raphael—to make visible to his own and other eyes 
the conceptions of his brain. First to his own, then to other 
eyes. When his own are satisfied he shows his picture delight- 
edly to some one else. Whether he continues to use drawing as 
a language or not will depend largely upon the sympathy of that 
“some one else.” If it is to another child that he shows it, the 
chances are that his ardor to express himself in this way will 
be stimulated by sympathetic criticism. If it is to a grown per- 
son the chances are that he will be made to feel his utter failure 
to correctly represent the object of his fancy. Many a sensitive 
child has been thus chilled into a disuse of one of nature’s most 
direct means of communication between the ego and other egos. 
And many another child has been wearied into a great disgust 
for drawing by the requirements of teachers who insisted upon 
his expressing their more perfect conceptions rather than his own 
cruder ones. 

The business of the teacher is rather Zo /et the child draw, and 
to oppose her genial encouragement to such other influences as 
may already have discouraged him from drawing, than to teach 
him to draw. ‘Let us see who can make the straightest lines or 
describe the most perfect circles to-day,” is all very well in its 
place, but, though it relates to drawing, it is not drawing. Draw- 
ing ts a language, and is most naturally learned by using it as a 
anguage. 

t the child draw. Let him draw before school opens in the 
morning and at noon, draw what he pleases and talk about it 
atterward. 

Let him draw while the teacher tells a story—draw illustra- 
— for the tale, and compare with those of his classmates after- 
ward. 


Let him draw for busy work during the number hour—draw 
objects to illustrate the number stories, and exchange criticisms 
with classmates afterward. 

Let him draw as a word-calling exercise, the column of words 
being nouns selected from his reading vocabulary, and the exer- 
cise being to draw a picture for each word. 

Let him draw the subject of the day’s observation lesson— 
draw from the object and afterward point out the parts in answer 
to the teacher's questions, and finally describe it. 

Let him draw leaves in their natural forms (from objects), and 
in their conventionalized forms (from blackboard) and say which 
he likes best. Let him’ repeat the conventional form “like a 
string of beads,” and otherwise make borders. 

Let him lay sticks and reproduce the arrangement in drawing ; 
repeat simple arrangements and copy the patterns he has himself 
designed; copy similar patterns from the blackboard. One is 
given which affords practice in straight lines and in the ideas ver- 
tical and horizontal. 

Let him copy from blackboard, charts, books, or cards the va- 
rious collections of objects whose general outline is a circle, an 
ellipse, a square, etc. 

Let him draw from the object something that he has failed to 
satisfactorily represent from a conception. 

Let him draw fromthe blackboard something that he has failed 
to satisfactorily represent in object drawing. Then let him try 
to repeat this from memory. 

Let him draw at arm's length on blackboard large circles and 
other curves, and parallel lines in all directions. Let him draw 
in the air, for physical exercise. 

Let him practice correct pencil holding and arm movement in 
drawing straight lines and circles on paper—this as a novelty at 
first, and as a business after his desire to improve in pictorial rep- 
resentation is sufficiently awakened to furnish a motive for these 
mechanical exercises 

Let him observe incidentally, as occasion demands, that two 
eyes do not grow on the same side of the human head; that the 
back of an opaque object cannot be seen through the front; that 
the back faces, if equal, look smaller than the front, etc., etc., 
etc, : 

In short, let him draw, draw, draw, and learn by experience 
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how to draw better, with the teacher near to economize experi- 
ence by bringing subconscious ideas into clear consciousness, as 
occasion suggests. 

There is a natural progress in drawing that I have never seen 
ages except in the schools of La Porte, Ind. it is as fol- 
Ows: 


= 


A MA 
TT Lu a) 
es 


—= 


1. Conceptional drawing. 

2. Object drawing. 

Conceptional drawing, by showing the deficiency of the re- 
tained image of an object, leads to closer observation of that ob- 
ject when next seen. } ; eet 

Object drawing brings the pupil face to face with certain diffi- 
culties which lead him to examine flat copies for the principles of 
representation. These the teacher should have ready to meet 
the student’s natural demand when zt comes. 

Flat copies show model lines and curves that the pupil realizes 
his own inability to reproduce with sufficient accuracy. This 
awakens interest in the mechanical exercises which mistaken 
teachers insist on putting first. The chain of desire, if followed, 
will include everything in its turn. Let us conclude our primary 
sequence then with 

3. Flat copies. : 

4. Mechanical exercises. ; 

The pupil, however, does not leave conceptional drawing behind 
him when he begins to draw from objects, and when he reaches 
mechanical exercises pursue them alone. Fresh inspiration for the 
severer labor must always be drawn from the gratified zest for 
that which is more interesting. Continued improvement in con- 
ceptional and object drawing is the reward for continued practice 
in the mechanics of drawing. 


r 
An Early Drawing Lesson. 


(REPORTED.) 


The class uses Prang’s individual sets of form models, These 
consist of a sphere, cube, cylinder, square p-1sm, triangular prism 
and hemisphere, realized in wood and snugly packed in the bot- 


tom of a box, the top of which holds a tray full of square, circu- 
lar, oblong, and triangular cards, to fit the faces of the solids, and 
colored sticks to apply to the edges of the solids. To-day the 
sticks alone are used. 

The teacher directs the class to take out four one-inch sticks 


OMTHO J 


INV IY 


and lay them soas to make corners. The children produce many 
different combinations. Half a dozen boys are sent to the black- 
board to draw what they havemade. They are directed to stand 
at arm’s length from the board, and to stand strongly on both 
feet. The drawings completed, they are requested to put a little 
cross in every corner. (Wherever one line meets another.) 
Class is called upon to say whether any corner has been over- 
looked and to supply a lacking cross. Boys who have produced 
figures not among those on the board are invited to exhibit their 
patterns in chalk. 

The one-inch sticks are put away and four two-inch sticks are 
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used, with substantially the same result. The boys are finally 
allowed to take as many sticks as they like and 4 any length, 


Great variety in design is now produced and increased interest 
shown. All of the designs have bi-lateral symmetry except those 


that necessarily depart from this idea in representing some 
object. 
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Sloyd for the Primary. 
Paper and Cardboard. 


By WALTER J. KENYON, 
MODEL 7, SEED ENVELOPES, 


Used by the children in collecting and classifying common 
seeds. Suitable for any similar purpose. 

Material.—Manilla (wrapping paper) and flour paste. 

Figures XII. and XII. a show two kinds of seed envelopes. 
The latter requires dividers for its drawing, the former does not. 
Fig. XII. 6 shows the envelope finished. 

Draw first a rectangle with a base of four and one-half inches 
and an altitude of four. Divide this into three rectangles of the 
dimensions given in Fig. XII. Extend their inner lines one inch 
above and below, and from these complete the end rectangles. 
Mark off the trangular corners as shown. Cut out and fold on 
the lines of the central oblong. Notice (in Fig. XII. 4) that the 
seam should come at the middle, for symmetry, and the oblique 
lines at the neck should exactly meet at the seam. 


II. 
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MODEL 8, BOUND BooK No. 1. 


Used by the children as a memorandum-dictionary and for 
other purposes, 

Material.—For the leaves any writing paper such as they use 
in penmanship ; loose sheets about eight inches by six and a half 
in dimensions. For the cover, manilla paper, of like size. 

Fold five sheets double, in a direction at right angles with the 
ruled lines. Place these folded sheets one within the next, and 
fold the manilla over all 

Sew them together, the thread describing a figure eight, as 
— in Fig. XIII. Draw thread taut and tie on the inside of 

ook. 

Fig. XIII. a shows blank book finished. 


MODEL 9, WORK ENVELOPE. 

The pupil keeps his various writing and drawing papers in this 
to preserve them. 

Material—Heavy manilla paper and paste No. 3. (See the 
latter part of this article.) 

This model uses a piece of paper too large to be manipulated 
on an ordinary primary desk. If no tables are at hand where-on 
the children may do the drawing, the dimensions of the envelope 
should be reduced. 

An envelope of any size is readily planned by drawing first a 
rectangle to represent its area when folded together. Build on 
this the four various flaps, always remembering that the right and 
left flaps must overlap at their extremities, and these in turn must 
be overlapped by the upper and lower flaps. 

Fig. XIV. is the construction drawing and Fig. XIV. a the fin- 
ished work envelope. 


MODEL 10, MATCHSTRIKE. 


To be used at home or elsewhere; tacked to the wall under the 
as jet. 

. Material.—Cardboard of any sort easily cut by the child ; sand 
paper or emery paper; glue. 

A buff colored cardboard and emery paper make a pretty com- 
bination. 

Fig. XV. shows the matchstrike. 
cates size and position of the sand paper, to be glued on 
small hole may be punched with the tool used in model 1. 


MODEL 11, TRI-TRAY. 


Used as a button-box or catch-all at home. 
Material—Jute board, tar board, or other tough and pliable 
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card; colored facing paper, such as is used to cover fancy boxes ; 
glue and pastes Nos. 1 and 2. 

Draw the triangle, Fig. XVI. If the children have dividers let 
them construct this triangle,as shown in Fig. XVI. @. In lieu of 
dividers draw the base line three inches long, as in Fig. XVI. 4. 
Bisect this and erect a light perpendicular. Lay the ruler ob- 
liquely, connecting right end of base with this perpendicular at 
such a point as shall give the oblique line a length equal to the 
base. Draw this line and also the one on the left. 

On each side of the triangle base a rectangle, as shown in Fig. 
XVI. Construct the little end margins, one on each rectangle. 
After cutting the figure out crease* allremaining lines. Glue the 
box together. 

From fancy box paper cut three pieces like Fig. XVI. c. Paste 
these on the inside surfaces of the sides of the box in such a way 
that the quarter inch base margin will lie on the box bottom, while 
the curved flap above stands above the edge of the box, and may 
be bent outward, as shown in Fig. XVI. ¢. Of course the figured 
face of the paper is to show. Finally cover the box (inside) with 
a three inch triangle of the same figured paper. 

This box may be made more ornate if the frame is first faced 
all arourd with fancy box paper of a dark color, harmonizing with 
that used for the lining. In this case the bottom (outside) should 
be covered with a triangle of plain paper, cut smaller than three 
inches, so as to leave a margin of one eighth inch around it. 


GLUE AND PASTE USEFUL IN THIS WORK. 


1, Liquid glue ready bottled (mucilage is not serviceable). 

2. Ordinary flour paste, rye flour preferable. Mix cold and 
then boil. A pinch of alum Seis it sweet in hot weather. (For 
light paper work.) 

3. No. 2 with the admixture of about one-fourth glue, dis- 
solved. Keep corked. (For heavier paper and cardboard.) 

4. No. 2 mixed with ammonia and water, half and half, instead 
of water alone, makes a strong paste. 

5. The ordinary carpenters’ glue cooked in a regular glue pot. 
This must be applied hot. (For work in the heavier cardboards.) 

6. The best substitutes for individual paste brushes are ordi- 
nary toothpicks, costing two or three cents a thousand. Paste 
rags should be at the pupils’ disposal for the sake of cleanliness. 

Wholesale paper warehouses carry in stock all the papers and 
cardboards mentioned in these articles. 


_ Owing to lack of space it has been impossible to adhere to a uniform scale 
in these drawings. The figures are given, however, in all cases where they 
are needed. 





* Crease—that is, indent the cardboard with a dull point (like that of the 
shears) along the line to be bent, 


Primary Occupations. III. 
By N. B. F. 


To rest the children from copying so much from the board, it 
is well to have on hand many different stories derived from the 
various lessons, written on slips of paper, to be copied on slate 
or paper. By having the stories different, a set of copies may be 
used many times and yet each have a new copy. 

Supply each child with paper and pencil and with tiny gummed 
squares of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. He 


090002 


copies from the board, “‘ This square is red.” “This square is 
color. 

The names of the days of the week should be frequently written 
from a copy till the children are able to write them without. 

combinations like the following to 
be copied on the slate and made to 
y y y y y “balance,” by the children. After 
children may draw vertical, hori- 
zontal or oblique lines on the slate one inch in length, with no 
guide. The children should be allowed totest the accuracy of 
¢ 
x XX 90 
KX xX o0o0 
tures and write the sums in words near the margin : 

This may be varied by writing the words near the margin and 
requiring the children to supply the omitted words or dots. The 
of dots and using more advanced combinations. Each child may 
have a leaf, flower, cricket, or whatever is talked of in the science 
lessons, to.study by himself and draw what he sees. 


orange,” etc., and pastes at the end of each the appropriate 
\ Place on the board many different 
4u4u yy 

the inch has been taught, the 

their work after it is done. 
Children may copy from the board or cards the following pic- 
same devices may be used in second grade, using figures in place 
Weaving mats about ten inches square may be cut from rem- 


nants of curtain fabric or any other stiff material, to be woven 
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with colored splints. These are particularly useful for the younger 
classes in working out designs, for they do not tear easily and. 
may be used many times. 


A pleasant change is marking round the end of a spool on the 
slate and placing in each circle a picture of five chairs or six dolls. 
Tiny squares, circles, triangles, or oblongs cut from colored card- 
board may be used to make many attractive designs on the desk. 
Let children make all the dominoes they can think of that make 
nine, eight, etc., using simple pictures in place of dots. 


Busy Work. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 


To teach little ones weaving on indestructible material, get en- 
ameled cloth and cut into oblongs 6 x g inches. They can be 
marked off with a ruler on the wrong side of the material. If 
the cloth is 1} yards wide, 30 mats can be cut from a yard; if 
1} yards wide, 36 mats can be cut. f 

Fold the mats lengthways and pin edges to keep from slipping,. 
then cut double in strips } inch in width, leaving } inch margin 
all around the mats like the paper mats used in the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten slats may be used with them for weaving. 

Begin by weaving over and under each strip, the second slat 
alternating with the first and so on. 

After the children do that perfectly, the slats may be drawm 
out, and they can weave over two and under two; then over one 
and under two, or over two and under three, etc., changing each 
time that they get the idea and work correctly. 

This fits them for the permanent work on the paper mats and 
saves the waste of paper in learning the idea. It affords very 
pleasant busy work. 


r 
Busy Work in Number. 


I had a light frame made, three feet by four, and on that 
pasted a sheet of manilla paper ; it became firm like a drum-head. 
With a camel’s hair brush | put on these figures. Where the 
sum is 12 in the first set I pasted some slips of cardboard so that 

10+ 
q+ 
t+ 

7 + 

6 + 


hall 


{ 





+++ 
| 


1t— 
et — 
t+— 
34+—- 


il 


e+ — 
6+- 
ny = 
. > 
i aes 





t+tet +444 


n= 
t+=- 
+? > 
te 
ey ie 
I could put in a card with different figures or interchange the 
sum cards. The pupils copy on their slates, filling the blank. 


When all have finished an older pupil (the monitor) looks at them 
and puts in another card. 
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The Language of Number. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


During the first five months of the primary school course spe- 
cial attention should be paid to the relative value of groups. All 
groups should be recognized as egua/ or unegual when compared. 
In connection with this work there should be abundant practice 
in comparing unequal groups. This would naturally develop les- 
sons from the ball-frame, where, not only the increase of numbers 
from one to ten and the corresponding decrease from ten to one 
are presented to the class, but the fact that one group is /arger 
or smadler than another by an increase or decrease of one or two, 
etc. 

Such presentation of groups in comparison must be of value 
in laying the foundation for the all-important lessons in addition 
and subtraction of numbers. NV. &.—The wooden “return” 
balls, used by children, strung upon brass wire rods and mounted 
in a ball-frame, large enough to stand upon the teacher's table, 
are easily seen across the room, and are excellent for material in 
this line of work. 

For permanent form such a chart page as the following is 
good. Viz.:—I. 


Increase of groups. 





etc, 





Language of Number Expressions. 


Ex.—Here is one apple. Here are two apples. One apple is 
less than two apples. Two apples are more than are one 
apple. 

Two apples are one more than one apple. One apple is one 
less than two apples, etc. V. B.—With the ball-frame show all 
possible forms of increase and decrease, and arrange chart pages 
to illustrate in permanent form the development lessons given 
from the ball-frame. 

Little, if anything, should be done with abstract number at 
this stage ; all work with figures should be left till later; but, in 
connection with the daily lesson in penmanship, the children 
should be trained to make the figures correctly and neatly. Dur- 
ing these lessons the teacher would naturally teach the value of 
the figure as the sign for any special group, and a pleasant and 
diverting exercise at this stage is to allow the children to select 
any known group, and, as the figures are taught in connection 
with penmanship to select from figures cut from old calendars 
the special one needed to represent the group. Much of the care- 
less, slipshod slate work, I believe, comes from the fact that teach- 
ers too frequently neglect to teach children to make the correct 
forms of figures with the same care that they would teach them 
to write the correct forms of letters. 

In no way, perhaps, is the ingenuity of the teacher more taxed 
than in giving pleasant, profitable lessons in number with the 
lowest grade pupils. The aim of al! lessons, following in natural 
sequence the necessary development lessons, should be to give 
not only constant practice in comprehending and expressing the 
language of number, but there should be a great variety in the 
forms of expression used. It will not do then for the teacher to 
confine herself to her own vocabulary, or her own line of thougnt 
in giving practical questions to test the children’s comprehension 
of number; nor, will it be advisable to allow the children “to 
get into a rut” in making their own practical questions to illus 
trate facts learned. A supply of the best elementary arithmetics 
by well-known authors should be part of the desk library from 
which the teacher should cull her questions, keeping, of course, 
within the limits of the development lessons with regard to diffi- 
culty. All such work would thus bear the same relation to num- 
ber that supplementary work in reading bears to that branch of 
the school course. 

During the last five months much time can be saved in laying 
the foundation for written work by allowing the children to see 
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all their oral recitations expressed in figures upon the board as 
each question in concrete number is answered. The transition 
from concrete to abstract number should always be made very 
gradually, in all oral lessons ; but, experience teaches most of us 
that in no place “ Haste makes waste” sooner than in regia | 
the children into “ busy work” with figures before the oral wor 
is thoroughly known » Bienes a complete course of both concrete 
and abstract questions in the daily lessons. It is a fact which 
teachers should hold prominently in mind that hesitation in an- 
swering must come from one of two reasons, either the child fails 
to comprehend the thought involved in the question, or he does 
not know the sum or the difference of the numbers, facts he should 
have learned through daily contact with groups of objects in the 
early stages of the work. Comprehension of the language in- 
volved in the question he sheuld have learned through constant 
variety in arithmetical expressions; hence, if there are weak 
places in his memory or comprehension they must be strengthened, 
but it is doubtful if ‘busy work” in number with figures will 
help him much at this stage to a better oral expression, or knowl- 
edge of facts. 
¥ 


Number Work. — 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 


Dominoes may be utilized in the lower primary grades for num- 
ber work. The wooden dominoes may be purchased for 10 cts. 
a box; sometimes they may be bought as low as 5 cts. a box. 
The boxes will supply 56 children. 

Give each child one domino and let him count the number of 
spots on the upper half, then on the lower half. Haveall stand or 
raise their hands who have 2 dots, 5 dots, 3 dots, etc. 

Then have them add the number of spots on the upper half to 
the numter on the lower half and give a little example, as, 5 
apples and 3 apples are 8 apples; also subtract the same, as, 3 
apples from 5 apples leave 2 apples. j 

After the oral recitation let them draw the form of the domi- 
noes on their slates, then draw a horizontal line through the middle 
and place dots to represent the spots. , j 

Opposite the drawing they may write examples using the signs, 
as, 








° ~ 

- . ° ee 

5-—3=2 

5x 3=15 

°* 5+-3=14 
. 











This makes variety in their number work and pleases the 


children very much, 


ra 
Drill in Multiplication Table. 


The circle formed, “ perfectly round,” Mrs. F. says. The little 
hands are raised: “ Mrs. F., please let me take the honor place? 
passes from lip to lip. 

But Mrs. F. smiles and says: “ Jennie may take the place of 
honor.” And the little girl we had noticed, who seemed too 
modest to ask for the coveted place, now steps in the center, and 
every child becomes a quiet, attentive listener, with ear intently 
bent toward his or her classmate, now in the center. rie 

One point is made clear to us. The Place of honor is in the 
center. 

Mrs. F. commences: “‘ Two times two are how many?” _ . 

“ Four,” quickly answered Jennie. “ Three times two?” “ Six. 
“Three times five?” “Fifteen.” ‘Four times four?” “ Six- 
teen.” ‘Nine times three?” ‘ Twenty-one,” from Jennie. 
“ Twenty-seven, —tweuty-seven,— twenty-seven,” from the circle. 

The one who gave the correct answer first now takes his place 
in the center. 

The exercises continued in this way ; the first to correct always 
taking the “place of honor,” until a bright boy took the place, 
and he seemed determined not to relinquish it by an incorrect 
answer. 

Sure enough, in vain did Mrs. F. ask the most puzzling ques- 
tions, never going higher than the “Four table.” Always came 
the correct answer promptly, from the little hero. os 

Finally Mrs. F. said: “ Well, George, you may have the privi- 
lege of ¢hoosing some one in your place.” And George, whom 
all seemed to look upon as the hero, for that time at least, proudly 
exchanged places with one of his classmates. 

—Primary Teacher, 

Note : The multiplication is not ¢augét by this drill, but an admirable 
exercise in quickly recalling it is afforded. 
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Growing. 


(A concert recitation for six primary children. After the second line of 
first verse they all breathe together. Alter the second line of second verse, 
they all motion with their arms. They must stand far enough apart to 
auke this possible without moving.) 


Whene’er we breathe a good long breath, 
Like this,—like this,— 
Then every lung cell openeth, 
While quickly the red blood nourisheth, 
And all the young life flourisheth 
In healthful bliss. 


Whene’er I strike a sturdy blow, 
Now here,—now there,— 

My muscles ever stronger grow, 

My heart beats fuller, and 1 know 

That every vigorous stroke will show 
I do and dare. 


Whene’er we use each willing thought, 
And head and heart 
Combine to do whate’er they ought, 
While all their honest task is wrought 
Obedient to the lesson taught, 
To act that part, — 
Each grows a stronger, better child, 
With every day ; 
Each body, mind, and soul's beguiled 
To health and truth and virtue mild—- 
To live in goodness undefiled— 
In wisdom’s way. 


¥ 
The Story of Thanksgiving. 


By Lizzig M. HADLEY. 


—Selected. 


All.—With some bits of paper, 
With needles, silk, and clay, 
We little ones can tell you 
About Thanksgiving Day. 


Maybe you’d like to have us? 
*Tis most as good as play— 
Then listen to our story— 
We tell it in this way: 


Children with paper for boats.— 
We take a square of paper, 
And fold it so and so. (Fold diagonals.) 
By this, we all are making 
Diagonals, you know. 


Next, take the two triangles 
And fold to make a square 
Then this end,* we'll fold upward, 
And this one,? down, with care. 
Point to pennants.— 
Now here are flags a flying, 
—You see we’ve made a boat— 
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And we believe no stancher craft 
Was ever set afloat. 


We call our boat the Mayflower 
That sailed the blue sea o’er, 

And came in cold December 
To Plymouth’s icy’ shore. 


Then we tell of that first winter,— 
How the hungry children cried, 
And ere the cold was over 
Full half the people died. 


But others soon were ploughing, 
And they bravely sowed the seed, 

Then asked the Lord to help them 
Their little ones to feed. 


The tender leaflets started 
Fed by sunshine, dew, and rain, 
God blessed them all, and Autumn 
Brought them loads of ripened grain. 


Children with barley.— 
Look! we have made the barley, 
Children with corn and peas.— 
And we the corn and peas. 
Children with pumpkins.— 
See all our yellow pumpkins! 
Don’t you wish for one of these ? 
Children with grapes.— 
We have wild grapes from the hillside 
That were ripening in the sun, 
Children with nuts.— 


We, the nuts that from the tree-tops 
Came dropping one by one. 


Children with deer.— 


And now from out the forest, 
See! we have brought the deer. 


Children with Turkey.— 


And the crown of all the banquets, 
See our turkeys standing here. 


All.—Now, when the food for winter 
They had safely stored away ; 
To thank God for his mercies. 
They had Thanksgiving day. 


Then said the Pilgrim fathers, 
From the highest to the least, 

“ Let us bid our Indian brothers 
Come, partake with us the feast.” 


Children with wigwams,— 
These lived within the forest, 
Beneath the waving trees ; 
Their houses they called wzgwams, 
Hold up cards.— 
We think they looked like these. 


Then the great chief Massasoit, 
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In paint and feathers gay, 
With ninety of his warriors 

Helped them keep Thanks- 
giving day. 


When they saw the tables 
laden 

With enough for every guest, 

They said, “‘ The good Great 
Spirit, 

Loves his white children 
best.” 








1 
Were 








Three goodly days they rested, 
Then homeward, one by one, 

The Indians went marching 

And the great feast was done. 
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BIRD SONG. 


Words and music by L. Banrrows. 
+ 





2 3 4 
I a bird I would pierce the sky, Clapping and spreading my wings on high, 


Leal 








2. ra whirl and ‘fail through the balmy air, 
Then dive below to the greenwood fair, 
Then dive below to the green fair, 

3. Smoothing my feathers for night's repose, 
re swing and rock till the sun arose, 











11 
I'd swing and roek till the sun arose. 








an 
| 3 4 
All.— , Clapping and spreading my wings on high. 
We've shown the work we’re 
doing, rexr:4 a> tT 
Now, don’t you like the way Dt — oo | SSS =. == “HH 
We children tell the story) = a ~~ ae 2 
Of = first Thanksgiving (From “ Parson's Calisthenic Songs,” published by American 
Cay. 


Book Company.) 
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Fig. 2 Fig. 4 

Fold diagonal 1. Open. Fold 3 and 4to 5 (Fig. 2). 
square points only at 7 to 6 (Fig. 3). Turn over, 
You will have Fig. 4. * i 

For grapes, nuts, barley, etc., draw with dotted lines the different forms 
on cardboard ; perforate and sew with colored silks. 

A board stretched from chair to chair will serve for a folding-table. The 
children who fold should recite in time with their work. 


Rr 
A Dialogue. 


(For Two Very Small Boys.) 
By CLARA J. DENTON. 


(Enter Johnnie on the right and Bennie on the left, both wear- 
ing hats. They meet in the center of the stage.) 

Bennie.—How d’ye do, Johnnie? 

Johnnie.—How d'ye do? Where are you going ? 

Bennie.—Down to the creek to catch minnows ; come along, 
will you? (Starts off.) 

—— like to, but my mamma doesn’t let me go to the 
creek, 

Bennie (coming slowly back to centér).—Neither does mine. 

Johnnie,—Then, what makes you go? 

Bennie (thrusting his hands in his pockets and strutting 
about consequentially).—O, well, ‘cause I want to, I s'pose. 

Johnnie—But if you get drowned, you'll wish you had wanted 
to mind your mamma. 

Bennie (laughing).—O, how could I if I was dead. 

J ohnnie.—But there is a part of you that doesn’t die and that 
might wish it. 

Bennie.—What a funny boy you are, Johnnie. Well, let’s go 
behind the barn and build a fire and play “éamp out.” 

Johnnie.—No, my mamma doesn’t let me play with fire, we 
might burn up the barn. 
Bennie —Pshaw! We'll be careful. 


Turn over, Fold 
Fold6to9. Turn over, 





2 

5. Cer the broad meadows I'd soar and sing, 

Then fly to my home on joyous wing, 

1 

Then fly to my home on joyous wing. 

1. Sitting or standing position, erect but easy. 

2. Palms together, fingers pointing up, shoot hands upward on the word 
pierce, 

3. Separate hands over heads and clap once, 

4. Turn palms out and wave hands out and downward. 

5. Hands drooping in front of chest, describe opposing horizontal circles, 

6. ea drooping fingers stiffen and drive to sides, as low as arms will 
stretch, 

7. Pass the hands from the head downward, off the shoulders, 

8. Palms together in front of chest ; arms extended ; sway arms and body 
from waist, nght and left. 

9. Hands spread in front of chest, palms down ; move the moutward and 
back describing horizontal circles, bending body forward as arms extend, 








Johnnie.— But, - mamma knew a boy who burnt up a man’s 
barn when it was full of hay, and he meant to be careful, too. 
Bennie (impatiently).—O, fiddlesticks ! a fellow can’t have any 
fun with you, your mamma’s too afraid. What will she let you 
do? 

Johnnie,—O, 'most anything except to play with fire and water. 
Let’s play horse. See, here are my lines (takes Ais lines from 
his pocket, they should be of bright colored tape or knit of yarn 
in gay colors). Will you be my horse ? 

Bennie.—No, | don't like to be the horse. 
creek alone. (Starts off.) 

Johnnie (catching him).—No, no, don't, I'll be the horse, if 
you'll stay away from the creek. 

Bennie.—All right, (puts the lines on Johnnie and during the 
rest of the dialogue ts occupied in arranging them). 

Johnnie.—Now, we'll have real fun. 

Bennie.—Well, I guess catching minnows is “ real fun.” 

Johnnie.—No, what | call “real fun” is playing what you're 
lowed to. 

Bennie.—Well, that’s so, a fellow does feel better. 
a whip. 

Johnnie.— No, you mustn't whip me. 

Bennie.— Course not, I just want to snap it. 
a kicky horse, you know, I'll have to whip you. 

Johnnie.—Yes, but |’m not a kicky horse. I’m a good horse. 

Bennie.—O, be a kicky horse, that’s more fun. 

Johnnie.—So you can whip me? 

Bennie.—No-o- but it’s fun to pull you back and holler at 
you and say whoa, there! whoa, there! 

—— —Fun for you, maybe, buf / don’t like it. 
a fast trotting-horse like this. 

(Trots off the stage as rapidly as possible. Bennie holding 
the lines and shouting, “‘ Go long there, Billy Button.”’) 


¥ 
Doughnuts in Rhyme. 


One cup of sugar, one cup of milk ; 
Two eggs beaten fine as silk. 
Salt and nutmeg (lemon’ll do) ; 
Of baking powder, teaspoons two, 
Lightly stir the flour in; 
Roll on pie board not too thin; 
Cut in diamonds, twists or rings. 
Drop with care the doughy things 
Into fat that briskly swells ° 
Evenly the spongy cells. 
Watch with care the time for turning ; 
Fry them brown—just short of burning. 
Roll in sugar ; serve when cool. 
Price—a quarter for this rule. 
—November Ladies’ Home Journal. 


I'm going to the 


Wish I had 


But, if, you are 


But I'll be 
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Editorial Notes. 


A few weeks since, a lady sent for publication an article on an 
educational topic. Her attention was called to the fact that an arti- 
cle on this subject had just been published. It appeared, on cor- 
responding, that she was not a reader of THE JOUKNAL, and so 
was writing in the dark. No one can write for this generation 
that is not of this generation. One who attempts to get others 
into a current of educational thought must be there himself. The 
best writers for THE JOURNAL are those who read its pages most 
closely. 


The liberal side of first reading is well illustrated in the article 
“ A School-Room Sketch,” by Miss Emma Firth. The teacher 
who presides over the favored class of little ones described, has 
apparently made some study of the doctrine of concentration. If 
not, her intuitions have led her in the right direction, Let her 
keep on, and let others take a hint from her work. It is a very 
cheering picture that her class-room presents. 


The article on “ Beginning Penmanship” in this number sug- 
gests that, though this work may and should be commenced as 
soon as the pupil enters school, it need not be a work of confine- 
ment in unhealthy positions. The first exercises are not even 
sedentary. The class rises and the arms swing free. Thus early 
writing lessons, instead of being an additional constraint, physi- 
cally upon the children and morally upon the teacher, may be 
used as a relief from sedentary work and a form of recreation 
and physical exercise. 


In a Canadian paper we note an advertisement for a “‘ Second 
class lady teacher, trained, experienced.’’ Also for a male teacher 
‘*holding second or third class certificate.” Also for a male 
teacher “ holding first class professional certificate.”” This causes 
one to stop and think and to wonder why teachers instead of 
getting together and debating whether the dot over the 7 should 
be one or two hundredths of an inch, they should not in each state 
labor until there s a professional standard fixed, and all are 
laboring to get it. And it might have been done. Ten years in 
the state with Draper at the head and the thing would have been 
accomplished. 


A superintendent of a prosperous New England city writes: 
“Yours are periodicals I can honestly recommend to my teachers 
as likely to give them correct rather than ca¢chy ideas on educa- 
tional methods and principles.” With the coming of the methods 
employed in the schools, comes an effort on the part of teachers to 
adopt something different from the old methods. Now the 
trouble with the old methods was that there was no right knowl- 
edge behind them. However, a demand for new methods arose 
and with it came a supply. Educational papers filled their pages 
with devices as other papers do now of receipts for cooking— 
these last all wise housekeepers avoid. What is wanted in an edu- 
cational paper is a disclosure of principles; something that lifts 
the teacher on a higher plane, and does this week after week. 
This is the steady aim of this paper. 


The meeting of the Connecticut teachers, 2,500 strong, shows 
that a state association need not necessarily be unattractive. 
What shall be the attraction? Why dotheycome? This meet- 
ing, as well as other meetings in Connecticut, are based on peda- 
gogics. The teachers come because they know they will learn 
something about teaching ; the presiding officers know this and 
ie age for it. They look around the state and find teachers who 

now something and can tell it and get them at the meeting. 
This is the Connecticut plan. President French accomplished 
this handsomely this year. There is always one long address—this 
we think is against this plan. Massachusetts cannot get the 
crowd together that Connecticut can ; she has quite another ideal. 
New York has another and it is one that invites a failure—witness 
that of 1892. Whew! It is a meeting in which hodge podge pre- 
vails ; that is the reason the teachers stay away. 


The teacher who does not have music in his school and a good 
deal of it makes one of the biggest mistakes a teacher can make. 
Children and music go together. Mr. Frank Damrosch, who has 
large classes in this city, says, “ Music is the greatest giver of 
comfort and happiness in life. It must be soor rich people would 
not be so fond and proud of their power to make music. To 
poorer people, who haven’t their horses and yachts, how much 
greater the satisfaction of spending their leisure hours in music ! 
Teach these people to read music, and you open a treasure house 
of delight to them, not only because they can entertain other peo- 

le, but because it is elevating to themselves. Once let them 
earn the notes and they are not content to pick up the simple 
street ditties by ear. Most music that is written originally for 
three or four voices has dignity and value that is elevating to the 
one that sings and the one that listens.” 
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E. C, Branson, 


Mr. Branson, the new director of the normal department of the 
Georgia State normal and industrial college at Milledgeville, is 
a native of North Carolina. He is thirty-one years old. After ob- 
taining the degree of A. M. of Trinity college, N. C., he took up 
the study of pedagogy in the Peabody normal college at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Since his graduation he has been engaged in teach- 
ing. He was for some time superintendent of the Wilson, N. C. 
graded schools and afterwards organizer and superintendent of 
the city schools of Athens, Ga., where he remained for five years. 
Recently he was called to the chair of pedagogy in the Milledge- 
ville institution, succeeding Dr. A. H. Beals who had resigned. 
Mr. Branson is also one of the editors of the Milledgeville 
Chronicle, a college organ. To the teachers of the country he 
is probably best knowr. as author of ‘‘ A Grube Number Text,” 
a valuable little volume published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mr. Branson has visited many schools of the north and west to 
study the best practice of teaching. His last trip was made at 
the instance of the Athens, Ga., board of education who gave 
him eight weeks’ leave of absence on salary and besides bore all 
expenses, He devoted himself particularly to the observatiun of 
the various systems of industrial training in the public schools, 
nn Sa enna and Prof. Jackman’s science work at Engle- 
wood, 

Supt. G. G, Bond, of Athens, speaks very highly of Mr. Bran- 
son. He writes in his last annual report: ‘A word about my 
predecessor, Mr. Branson, whom you all know and appreciate so 
much, Let us render honor to whom honor is due. It was he, 
who, by his untiring energy and splendid abilities, made your 
schools what they are—among the best to be found in the South. 
He was the first man in Georgia to introduce vocal music as a 
daily study in the school-room. He was the first man in Georgia 
to ingraft the kindergarten on the public school. He was the 
first man in Georgia to elaborate a method for teaching number 
in the primary grades which makes that difficult work a delight 
to the beginner.” 


Children should be told that those who wear birds on their bon- 
nets encourage the cruel killing of millions of harmless creatures. 
A woman from Florence tells that, hearing some birds’ mournful 
notes in cages hung from trees, she found upon examination that 
the birds were blind. Their eyes had been put out. It seems 
that for the purpose of trapping birds to supply the millimery 
trade these cages with the sightless birds are hung in trees 
smeared with tar. The birds that answer to their call get stuck 
in the tar and are caught. The statistics of one year, collected 
by a lover of birds, show that 5 000,000 birds were killed for the 
purposes of millinery. On Cape Cod 140,000 birds were caught in 
a single season. Around a small Long Island village 70,000 
birds were killed in four months. The slaughter of bobolinks 
exceed that of any other bird. In one month over 1,000,000 were 
caught in the region around Philadelphia. Florida is another 
slaughter ground for the agents of milliners. The heron of the 
Florida swamps has almost been exterminated. It is from this 
bird, while caring for her young, that the millinery ornament called 
egrets istorn. The destruction of birds in Michigan has brought 
out the remonstrances of the farmers, who complain that it is 
hardly possible now to save their fruit from the worms, Miche- 
let has said that if the birds were all destroyed there could be no 
vegetation and consequently no life. This argument, however, 
is impotent compared with the example of women in authority 
who could make the wearing of birds an offence against fashion. 
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The new building of grammar school No. 7, at Chrystie and 
Hester streets, was opened last week. It will have accommoda- 
tions for 3,000 pupils. 


State Supt. Crooker announces that special uniform examina- 
tions for second and third grade certificates will be held Friday 
and Saturday, December 1 and 2 throughout the state of New 
York. 


The Rev. Joseph C. Price, president of Livingstone college, 
Salisbury, N. C., who died last week was an energetic worker 
among the colured people of the South, and through his energies 
$75,000 was raised for the maintenance of Livingstone college. 


The health commissioners of Minnesota have prohibited the 
exchange of lead pencils among the school children. They say 
that diphtheria and other diseases are often transmitted by put- 
ting the pencil in the mouth, which is a very common habit, not 
only with children but with adults as well. 


The English magazines have been discussing whether we ever 
dream of smells. The opinion of most of those who have writ- 
ten is that we do not. This is well worth bringing before the 
school. Ask your pupils. By the way when a teacher doesn’t 
know a thing let him ask his pupils. No reference is made here 
to algebra, geometry, etc. 


Many states have passed laws for the protection of children, 
such as the regulation of hours of employment in factories, the 
limitation of the age at which they shall be employed, inspection 
of places of business where children work, prohibiting the sale 
of cigarettes to children, etc. Canada goes to a greater length 
in the control of young persons by the mair tenance of the old and 
English institution, the ‘“ Curfew Bell,”’ on the ringing of which 
children must disappear from the streets. 


The students of history in the high school should have their 
attention called to the delirious joy of the French over the visit of 
the Russian fleet to the harbor of Toulon. It means that the 
French feel they will have an ally in Russia if they fight Germany 
—but that is by no means certain, The “triple alliance” of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy is something France could not 
overcome. Still a war may break out any day. “Long live 
Russia, long live the Czar,” are the popular shouts in Paris. 


Those who have not seen the Academy of Design “ Loan Ex- 
hibition ” should not fail to do so. The Belmont collection has 
some wonderful paintings—it is insured for $315,000. Knaus’ 
*‘Going to the Dance” is insured for $30,000; “ Landscape,” 
by Diaz, for $20,000 ; Meissonier’s ‘‘ Chess Players,” for $25,000, 
and soon. The Garland collection of porcelaines is insured for 
$130,000, These facts are given to show the extreme value of 
this collection of precios art productions. 


A merchant of this city took up a copy of OuR TIMES, and 
expressed surprise and gratification at the condensed yet com- 
plete collection of news it contained. “It is just the thing for 
young folks,” was his remark. It is just the thing for the school- 
room. A school-room that discusses the current events of the 
day will have interested pupils. Take a family where the father 
talks over the great events of the world, and you will there find 
children that are intelligent. So it is in the school-room. OUR 
TIMFs is 25 cents in clubs to scholars. 


Prof. M. H. Paddock, vice-principal of the Jersey City high 
school, wrote an entertaining article in the last JOURNAL descrip- 
tive of a trip with his class to a zinc mine in the northern part of 
his state. His series of articles on the study of mineralogy last 
year attracted much attention; he has issued a circular to meet 
the demands of teachers seeking more information on this subject 
—a subject of which he is master. It will be a good thing for 
those taking up the subject of Nature Study to send and get his 
circular ; he is not a man te encourage ‘‘ second-hand knowledge ” 
—he is able to start people to obtaining it themselves. His ad- 
vertisement gives his address. 


An exciting election was recently held at Flushing, L. L., to fill 
a vacancy in the board of education. The candidates were ex- 
Superintendent of Schools John Holley Clark and Prof. Chester 
Huntington, the present incumbent. The latter was the candi- 
date of the Good Citizenship League, composed of about one 
hundred and fifty representative women of the place. They 
worked vigorously for the success of their candidate, but were 
‘defeated. There were nine hundred and forty ballots cast, of 
which Mr. Huntington received only one hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Clark is at variance with the present school management, 
and his election converts the minority in the board into a major- 
ity. It is expected that the industrial branches of education in 
the schools, will be done away with, as their introduction was 
opposed by those who advocated Mr. Clark's election. 


A vote is to be taken this year in New York state, November 
7, for delegates to a convention to amend the constitution. 
This will meet the second Tuesday of May, 1894. There will be 
175 delegates ; 160 elected from the senate districts, 15 from the 
State at large. The constitution they make will be voted for on 
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November 2, 1894. There was a convention in 1846, one in 1867 ; 
only one amendment was adopted of all made in the latter; it re- 
lated to the judiciary. There will be a strong attempt made to 
have an amendment like this : 

“ The state shall not pass any law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its prop- 
erty or credit, or any money raised by taxation, or authorize 
either to be used for the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aid- 
ing, by appropriation, payment for services, expenses, or other- 
wise, any church, religious denomination or religious society, or 
any institution, society, or undertaking which is wholly or in part, 
under sectarian of ecclesiastical control.” 

This is under consideration in Congress and twenty-two states 
have adopted it, namely, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 


New Jersey mourns the loss of one of her most indefatigable, 
earnest, and enthusiastic educators, Prof. William A. Deremer, 
who died recently at his home in Atlantic City, in the prime of 
his life. He was a moving force in the educational field. 

Prof. Deremer was born in the Cumberland Valley, Pa., 1854. 
He was educated in the public schools and in various technical 
and normal schools. One of his instructors whose influence 
did much to turn his attention to teaching, was an enthusiastic 
follower of Pestalozzi. After teaching school in Cumberland and 
various other towns in Maryland and Pennsylvania, Prof. Deremer, 
went to Vineland, N. J. This was six years ago. He was prin- 
cipal of the Vineland schools four years and was very successful. 
His system of teaching, drawing, designing, color work, wood 
work, and sewing, in which he took particular pride, attracted tae 
attention of educators in every part of the state and even beyond’ 
its boundaries. A state superintendent writes : ‘‘ That had Prof. 
Deremer been left in charge, the Vineland schools would have 
become as famous as did the Quincy, Mass., schools at one 
period. 

Two years ago he was appointed supervising principal of the 
public schools in Atlantic City. He was ever ready to help the 
teachers in their work by suggesting ways and means for advance- 
ment in the art of teaching. He was also quick to perceive weak 
and strong points in a teacher’s methods, and knew how to aid 
and encourage them in ways that would be appreciated. 

The Atlantic Journal, referring to Prof. Deremer’s death, 
writes: ‘‘ His loss leaves a vacancy that will prove difficult to 
fill. Few men can be found who possess his ability for the work 
which he made a life study. His soul was wrapped in his duties 
and he used his rare intellectual powers, methodical ways, and 
original ideas to good advantage, in raising the standing of the 
schools of Atlantic City very near, if not quite, to the level of the 
best in the state. This was the high mark he set when he as- 
sumed the office of supervising principal two years ago. * * * * 
He was by gift and training specially fitted for the re he occu- 
pied. and his loss to the schools is almost irreparable.” 





Woman Suffrage Items. 


The supreme court of Michigan has handed down the decision 
that the woman suffrage law passed by the last legislature per- 
mitting women to vote at municipal elections, is utterly uncon- 
stitutional and void. 


Justice Williams, of Syracuse, has declared the act of 1892, 
which gave the women of New York the right to vote for school 
commissioners in the rural districts to be unconstitutional. Upon 
this the order is entered to remove the names of women from 
the registry lists. 


The news comes from New Zealand that an electoral act has 
been passed by the legislature of that colony giving the franchise 
to all women over 21 years old. Of the 668,650 people in New 
Zealand nearly one-half are women. It is believed that a large 
proportion of the women will appear at the polls. 


A jurist of high standing, says that the decision of Judge 
Williams, at Syracuse, against the woman suffrage law cannot 
apply elsewhere than in his own judicial district. He thinks that 
no election board would dare to deny registry or ballot to any 
woman in the absence of a court order applying to the particular 
territory in which it has jurisdiction. If they did they would be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, as the attorney-general has directed 
that the law be obeyed until it is pronounced unconstitutional by 
the courts. As the court of appeals is not sitting, a final de- 
cision of the question cannot be obtained before election. 





Educational Progress in Mississippi. 


Your reporter from Mississippi in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of October 14, 
is evidently not posted on school affairs in the state. He says, ‘‘ Mississippi 


has no normal school for the whites.” True, if he meant the state had no 
state normal ; untrue, if he meant there was no normal school for whites in 
There are at least three, each of which has registered as many 
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boarding pupils for each of the last five years as the state university has for 
each year. 

Iuka normal institute, Iuka, Miss., has been in existence eleven years— 
average annual enrollment of actual boarding students 128. Mississippi 
normal college, Houston, Miss., has probably done as well for the eleven 
years of its existence. These two schools opened on the same day in Sep- 
tember, 1882. Lexington normal college, Lexington, Miss., was opened 
two years later and has been prosperous, There are a number of much 
younger normals in the state, which are doing good work in the cause of ed- 
ucation. 

The Independent normal in Mississippi has been a success. The fact 
that the trustees of the state university have established a chair of pedagogy 
is proof of normal success, It is to be hoped that the chair of pedagogy 
will prove a great success, and not turn out to be a ‘‘catch penny,” aschairs 
of pedagogy and normal departments in colleges and universities usually do. 

Respectfully, A. DEAN, 

Prin. Iuka Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss. 





Beginning in 1856, nearly forty years ago, the *‘ Twelfth Street 
School”’ rose to eminence in New York city. Its fame ex- 
tended to distant cities ; its pupils found they had a reputation on 
mentioning the fact that they had graduated therefrom. 

Mrs, Sarah E. Cowles whose death occurred recently was the 
principal of this famous school for girls since 1865 and gave her 
best years to planning, thinking, and devising for its prosperity. 
At the opening of the school (as Miss Woodward) she was an 
assistant teacher; 1n 1860 she became vice-principal ; in 1865, the 
principal The school attained a just fame for its high scholar- 
ship, and especially for the kindly and ennobling influences which 
emanating from the life and precepts of the principal pervaded the 
entire institution. It was one of those schools which poured its 
riches into the Normal coliege, but whose glories seemed scarcely 
diminished by the draught upon its numbers and talent. 

In 1890, Mrs. Cowles resigned to close her life work of teacher. 
.A great concourse of friends, patrons, former pupils, and distin- 
guished citizens gathered to bid her farewell, deeply impressed 
by her life and character with the nobility of the calling which 
she had adorned. It was an occasion long to be remembered. 
It was there seen and felt how strong may be the influence of a 
teacher, actuated by noble motives and unseltish devotion. 

She made her home since her marriage to Hon. E. S. Cowles 
(a member of the Jersey City board of education), in Jersey City 
and engaged in various charitable and humanitarian works ; she 
was president of the Women’s auxilliary of the Y. M. C. A.; she 
was a constant friend and helper of the Children’s Home and was 
deeply interested in the improvement of the public school system. 
Her wide circle of friends thought they saw a long period of use- 
fulness before her. 

About the first of September she went with her husband to 
spend a few weeks at the early home of the latter in Vermont. 
Here she became ill, and though every remedy known to medical 
science was sought, on September 7 she passed away. Her re- 
mains were brought to Jersey City, and thence taked to Green- 
wood, 

Since her death, expressions of regret and sympathy, from 
school, from former associates, teachers and members of the New 
York board of education, as well as from friends in Jersey City, 
attest the deep influence of her life and character upon those with 
whom she met. During her twenty-five years of administration 
fully 10,000 girls passed under her care. So numerous were the 
alumnz of the school, that in traveling in New York, New Eng- 
land, or Canada it was a common occurrence to meet some woman 
who had been a pupil at the famous “ Twelfth Street School.” 
The joyfulness of these former pupils on seeing her showed how 
deep was the affection inspired by this eminent teacher. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The receptions of the Russians at Lyons and Marseilles were 
repetitions of that given them at Paris. Germany is naturally 
dissatisfied with these enthusiastic demonstrations in France; 
the ill-will toward Russia will result in the defeat of the German- 
Russian commercial treaty ——Germany’s good will toward the 
United States is shown by the very cordial reception given to 
Ambassador Theodore Runyon. There is trouble in the Aus- 
trian cabinet and Count Taaffe has been asked to resign.——The 
Brazilians bought some ships inthe United States with which to 
fight the rebels. The United States senate passed the bill re- 
pealing the Sherman silver purchase law, by a vote of 43 to 32. 
lt went to the house where it was passed without delay; it was 
then promptly signed by the President. The gold in the treasury 
is said to be getting less and less ; this state of affairs is attributed 











to this law. Railroad business has been improving during the 
past month.——The battle ship Oregon was launched at San 
Francisco.——Cardinal Gibbons celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary of his elevation to the episcopate-——Minister Willis 
started for the Hawaiian islands ; it is stated that Pres. Cleveland 
favors continuing the provisional government.——A bill for the 
consolidation of New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, and other 
places wiil be presented to the New York legislature, -—Mayor 
Carter Harrison, of Chicago. was shot and killed in his home by 
a man to whom he had refused office. The city is in mourning 
and the World’s fair closed in gloom. 
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Correspondence. 
Changing From Script to Print. 


I send the following suggestion for what it is worth. 

The little ones in the first class had read nothing but script from the 
board ; they had used capital letters for a week or two. 

By the by, they had been shown that Dog and dog 

Boy and boy 

were the same ; it was only that the dog and the boy each had a big head. 
Incidentally the word “ capital” was used, saying it was at the head or be- 
ginning of the word. 

To teach the resemblance of printed forms to the script letters, with which 
they were quite familiar, I told them that there was quite a family, as fol- 


lows : 
Papa Mamma Boys Girls 


a A. ae 
cea 
‘ee eK 
Se ea 


Then putting a few words down like this : 


Man Hoan 


and dwelling particularly on a, 4, z, r, s, as they are the most unlike their 
printed companions. In about two days I got over all the difficulty. I was 
showing this to a teacher a few days ago, and it got herover her trouble ; 
it may help some one else, JaMEs A, BENNETT.) § 


Man 7442272 





Could you explain the difference between 6 + 3 and }¢ of 6, and,in what 
problems each should be used ? EpGAR H. MURPHY, 

Manitoba. 

Lay out six objects before you and separate them into threes. 
You (the child) will thus discover how many times three is con- 
tained in six and will have a picture before you of 6—3. Now 
take another six of objects and divide them into three equal 
groups. You will then have before you the thirds of six. The 
first should be used in d#vzséon problems, which always ask ow 
many times ts one number contained in another 2? The second 
should be used in Jartztion, which always deals with fractional 
parts of units or numbers of units. 





In going from one school to another I have found pupils who have been 
through the Second and Third Readers and yet cannot recognize a third of 
the words that are in them if met outside of their pages. Is not this a 
waste of time? They will read Whittier’s ‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit” from the 
Third Reader, but give them a little story from some nursery book and they 
will want to know what ‘‘k-i-t-t-e-n” spells. 

I cannot see the use of ‘‘ going through” readers so many times if their 
lessons have been properly studied. Am I right ? 

G. SMITH. 

Our correspondent hints at an unwritten tragedy that is, despite 
the optimists, being enacted wherever the indifferent teacher h-s 
charge of young students and their destinies. It is the deliberate 
murder of the literary sense, in deference to a curriculum. A set 
quantity of reading has to be accomplished each term, and the 
indifferent teacher thinks of nothing but getting through the grade. 
Reading lessons to her mean nothing, but the hard words she 
must teach from them ; and to her pupils they mean nothing but 
the hard words they must learn. 

A live teacher, falling in among all this word-grind, has a hard 
time of it. She cannot break the dismal school habits and 
awaken her children’s thinking faculties in one term except at 
the partial sacrifice of the term’s allotted work. Then, judged by 
the mechanical standards that have made the system what it is, 
she receives a low mark for her teaching or even loses her place. 
We have known a teacher to struggle between the service of two 
masters, Conscierce and the System, until, without serving either 
te any satisfactory purpose, she lost her nervous strength and 
actually developed into one of those school nuisances, a “ shouting 
teacher.” 

Let our correspondent keep cool, before all things. Let her do 
what she can to “ waken up mind;” to adapt the too difficult 
matter of instruction to the undeveloped understanding of her 
children; to put variety into her reviews ; to strengthen one sub- 
ject by appealing to facts learned in another; to cultivate an 
understanding with the parents, so that the home may strengthen 
the school; and to win all the converts she can to a respect for 
faculty development by means of cbjective teaching. 
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Dr. J. M. Rice's New Book FREE 
THE PUBLIC=SCHOOL 
» SYSTEM or toe UNITED STATES 


in connection with a year’s subscription to either 


The Century Magazine or 
St. Nicholas for Young Folks. 


Dr. RICE’S BOOK, « The Public-School System of the United States,” is one 
which every person connected with the cause of education should read. Many have 
already read that part of it which has been appearing from month to month in 7he 
Forum. The separate chapters as there printed attracted wide attention, and were 
the subject of leading editorials in most of the principal newspapers of the country. 
Chapters have since been added to those already printed in 7#e Forum, with many 
sample compositions and drawings made by public-school scholars. 

Before studying the American school system, the author, having previously taken 
courses of study in psychology and pedagogy at the Universities of Jena and Leipsic, 
devoted two years time to the investigation of educational questions in various Euro- 
*) pean countries. In his investigations in American schools he observed more than 
/U'\ 1,200 teachers at their work, visiting the schools of thirty-six leading cities and some 
/ twenty institutions for the training of teachers. In making this journey it was the 
A) object of the author to learn how the schools of the different cities were managed, as 
SV well as how the children were taught. The result of his investigations was, in some 

cases, a great surprise. Dr. Rice tells some remarkable stories of the system in 
vogue in some cities which were supposed to rank high in the matter of public schools, 
while he shows that other cities, about whose public-school system little was known, 
have much to commend them. The book is full of suggestions. The price of ‘‘ The 
Public-School System of the United States,"" 300 pages, in handsome cloth binding, 
is $1.50, at which price it will be sent, postage paid, to any address. We offer it in 
connection with a year’s subscription to either THE CENTURY or ST. NICHOLAS, free 
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of charge. 
© 9 
Mark Twain’s New Novels 
a have been secured by The Century Co. for serial publication in The Century 
bom Magazine and St. Nicholas for Young Folks in 1894. 


‘**‘PUDD’NHEAD WILSON,”’ which begins in the December (Christmas) number of THE CENTURY, is perhaps the 
most dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever written. The plot introduces a novel and ingenious employment of science in the 
detection of crime, and is in some chapters a revelation of tragic power, while it contains much of the fun that one naturally ex- 
pects to find in a story by the author of ‘‘ The Innocents Abroad.” Many important features are included in the prospectus of 
T'HE CENTUuRY for 1894, among them the last remaining unpublished literary work oie Russell Lowell; important papers 
on music by famous composers; a group of separate papers regarding ‘‘ American Artists' Adventures,” illustrated ; another 
group of papers describing the hunting of fierce game; novelettes by Charles Egbert Craddock and other well-known writers, 
with short stories by the best authors; articles describing the results of important expeditions which THE CENTURY has sent 
out; ‘* Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth,” etc., etc. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG. FOLKS 


is also to contain a serial story by Mark Twain in 1894. It is valled ‘‘ Tom Sawyer Abroad,” and will describe the adventures of 
Mark Twain's great boy characters, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, in a visit to the eastern hemisphere. 

ST. NICHOLAS has just absorbed ‘‘ Wide Awake,” and, beginning with November, is to be enlarged by the addition of about 
200 pages in the volume, and it will have the greatest program in its history. Rudyard Kipling is writing for it a series of stories 
of India, and there will be an important series of articles on ‘‘ American Authors,’’ by Brander Matthews, setting forth in clear, 
simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief literary qualities of the most famous men of American literature, 
and an illustrated Natural History series, by William T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, which will 
be one of the best things of the year. St. NICHOLAS will also have a series on ‘‘ How Money is Made,” ‘‘ How the U.S. Treas- 
ury is Guarded,” etc., and a series on cadet life and the routine of a man-of-war. The School Fournal says, ‘‘ We cannot urge the 
attention of teachers too strongly to St. NICHOLAS as a means of supplementary reading.” 





THE CENTURY costs $4.00 a year, and ST. NICHOLAS costs $3.00. We will give a copy of *‘The Public-School System of 
the United States" to any person, not already a subscriber, who sends us a year’s subscription to either of these two magazines. State that 
you are a reader of this paper, and that you wish to avail yourself of this special offer. The subscriptions will begin with the November 
numbers, the firstof the new volumes. The book will be sent only to those whoask for it at the time of subscribing under this offer. Remit 
by check, draft, express, or money order, or send cash in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Publishers: 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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(Selected from Our Times, monthly, 30c. a year.) 
The Proposed Intercontinental Railway. 


In this age of wonders in engineering feats there has scarcely 
been a grander scheme, or one that will confer more benefits on 
mankind, than the proposed railroad to connect the continents of 
North and South America. As far back as 1884 a commission 
was appointed to ascertain and repor: on the best modes of se- 
curing more intimate international and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the several countries of Central and 
South America. The commission made its reports in 1885 and 
1886, and asa result of the investigations the International Ameri- 
can conference met in Washington, D. C., in 1889, and recom- 
mended a survey of a route for an intercontinental line of rail- 
road to connect the systems of North and South America. The 
nations who agreed to share in the expense of the survey were 
Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia, Brazil, Venezuela, and the United States; Mexico, 
the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uruguay agreeing to 
construct the road through their countries and not sharing in the 
expense of the surveys. 

The present status of the enterprise is well described by a 
writer in the Cosmopol- 
tian, The map shows 
that the converging 
lines of railroads in 
the United States cross 
the Mexican boundary 
at four points and these 
lines meet at the city 
of Mexico, continuing 
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southward as one ot 
line a distance of two 
hundred miles fur- 
ther These roads 
make a continuous 
rail route from New 
York city of 3,500 
miles. In South 
America the com- 
bined railroad sys- 
tems of Brazil, Ar- 

ntine Republic, 

ruguay, and Chile, 
15,009 miles in all, 
converge northward 
into Bolivia reaching 
a point near Lake 
Titicaca on the Peru- 
vian frontier. A 
Chile Antofagasta 
line has_ been built 
to Oruro, and the 
connection between 
the Argentine and Chilean systems is practicaliy cumpleted. 
From Buenos Ayres northward we have 1,500 miles of con- 
tinuous line. 

Between the great system of the North and that of the South 
is agap of 4,000 miles, which must be built, in order to com- 
plete the line of 9,000 miles from New York to Buenos Ayres. 
There are about 500 miles of railway in the small countries com- 
posing Central America, and 1,300 in Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru that run mostly at angles to the proposed route and will be 
useful as feeders to it. 

In April, 1891, three corps of engineers from the United States 
army were sent out. One began the survey southward from 
Ayutlan, near the Mexican fromier. The second and third corps 
proceeded to Quito — one working northward toward Panama and 
the other southward along the cordillera of the Andes. The 
work of building the road through Central America and North- 
ren Colombia will be e-sy. Approaching the knots of the Andes, 
in southern Colombia, the first real difficulties in railway con- 
struction begin. Entering Ecuador at |barra, the location sur- 
veyed, and which was considered best for economic construction, 
is that on the high plateau of the Andes, between the two great 
ranges, at a mean elevation of 9,000 feet above sea-level, 200 or 
300 miles back from the coast and parallel to it. Such a line, 
being at an agreeable altitude, passes the equator under healthy 
conditions, touches the greatest number of cities and towns, all 
the great mining industries, and, by existing and possible railway 
construction, reaches the interiors as well as the capitals of all 
the South American countries. At three points it could connect 
with steam navigation on the Amazon. 

The work of surveying the road is nearly completed. Of course 
there will be difficulties to be overcome ; there will be plenty of 
tunnels—tunnels piercing the snow-capped cordillera, tunnels 
through spurs of the main ranges, and various systems of loop- 
tunnels to climb the great ascents. There will be numerous 
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bridges of every description, reaching the maximum that skill 
can design, in high viaduct construction on sharp curves. 

there will be heavy cuttings, deep-fillings, sharp curves, and in 
many places the maximum grade of four feet rise in one hundred. 
In places there will be lack of stone or wood for construction; 
over a large portion of the line metal railway ties and poles will 
have to be used. Coal exists in sufficient quantities only in a tew 
places, necessitating the general use of, probably, petroleum for 
fuel. 


YY 
A Statue of Nathan Hale. 


A statue of Nathan Hale, the young American patriot who 
was hanged by the British during the Revolution as a spy, will 
“a nenceforth remind New Yorkers vi the 

. heroeism of this young soldier of the 

Revolution. Some assert that Hale's 

execution took place at what is now the 

corner of Broadway anc Chambers street. 

Others say i. was at the corner of East 

Broadway and Market street. 

The statue is of heroic size, and the 
edestal on which it is placed is of equal 
peight, eight feet, and “y in proportion. 

The figure represents Hale with neck 

bared .or the fatal noose and his hands 

and feet bound. The young hero's face 
is illuminated with a patriotic fire, for the 
sculptor has chosen to depict him at the 
moment when, in answer to th: sneer of 
the brutal British provost marshal, he 
uttered the memorable words, “I only 
regret that I have but one life tc lose for 
my country.” ; 
Hale was born in Coventry, Conn., in 
, 1755, and was graduated from Yale col- 
lege in 1773. He was teaching in New 

Lordon and studying theology when the 

news of the battle of Lexington reached 

him. He at once entered the Contin: n- 

tal army and was made a lieutenant, 

doing such excellent service during the 
siege of Boston that he was raisedtothe rank of captain. When 
Washington transferred his operations to New York, young Hale 
distinguished himself early in September by capturing a British 
supply ship from under the guns of the man-of-war Asa. He 
boarded the vessel, which was anchored in the East riv r, at mid- 
night with a squad of picked men, and achieved the adventure 
without loss. A more grateful prize he could scarcely have made, 
tur the Continentals were nearly starving. ’ 

After the battle of Long Island it became essential for the 
beaten American army to know the plans of the British, and 
Capt. Hale volunteered to procure the necessary information. In 
spite of the entreaties of his friends he went on his dangerous 
errand, crossing the sound to Norwalk, from a point nearly oppo- 
site, to avoid the British ships in the neighborhood of New York. 
He was captured, and the nature of his mission being revealed by 
his papers, he was taken before Gen. Howe who, according to the 
rules of war, was obliged to condemn him to death, the sentence 
to be executed the next morning. His treatment was a disgrace | 
to his captors, « The condemned man spent the night in writing 
letters to his sisters and his sweetheart which the provost mar- 
shal subsequently tore up before his eyes, “so that the rebels 
should never know that they had a man who could die with such 
firmness.” His requests for a Bible and for the attendance of a 
chaplain were refused. The sentence was carried out with the 
utmost brutality, Hale being dragged bound from the green- 
house of Gen. Howe’s mansion vefore daybreak and hanged to 
an apple tree. 
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New Books. 


Anedition of Xenophon's Anabas?s has been prepared by Pres. 
Willidm R. Harper, Ph. D., DD., of the University of Chicago, and 
James Wallace, Ph. D., of Macalester college. The text is that of 
the recension of Arnold Hug, which is based on the Parisian codex 
known as C, This text is regarded by most critics as well-nigh 
final. The notes are brief and elementary, but, supplemented by 
the references to the grammars and the historical introduction, it 
is believed they will be found sufficient. 

The first occurrence of words in the text is indicated by full- 
faced upright type ; and words occurring more than four times 
have been arranged in lists of words in the order of frequency, 
except the prepositions which are presented in a tubular view. 
The vocabulary, though concise, has been prepared with great 
pains, and in connection with careful readings of the text. Cross 
references are given, so that all words of a common origin found 
in the Amadaszs may be traced. Besides the map showing the 
route of the Anabasis and the Retreat there has been added a map 
of Greece. The introduction gives the organization of the Greek 
and Persian armies, descriptions of their arms and accoutre- 
ments, a biography of Xe.-ophon, etc. 

It is liberally illustrated and illustrations are scattered without 
stint throughout the text. In regard te size, binding, etc, the 
book is uniform with the other classical text-books that Pres. 
Harper has assisted in preparing. Both in literary and mechani- 
cal workmanship these books have no superiors. (American Book 
Co, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.50.) 


The title of AnnaC Ray's newstory, Margaret Davis, Tutor, 
to a certain extent indicates the character of the book. A young 
lady who is weary of the quiet life at home accepts the position of 
tutor to two boysin a Connecticut river town. She quietly comes 
into sympathy with them and while she is in the best sense their 
comrade, riding horseback, walking and entering into all their 
sports, she manages to lead them into sensible methods of study. 
There is a vein of love of course to heighten the interest, and 
plenty of sprightly conversations, effective incidents, and adven- 
tures. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 12mo, illustrated. 
$1.25.) 


To see life as it is, and depict it by easy and truthful touches, 
is a high attainment. J. T. Trowbridge has abundantly vindi- 
cated his claim to a place among the writers to whom readers 
attribute the grace and power of naturalness. Woodie Thorp's 
Pilgrimage, Uncle Caleb's Roan Colt, Lost on the Tide, etc., 
are all stories of deep interest, which one will follow with atten- 
tion. The book does not preach, but conveys some salutary 
lessons. This volume makes the third of the “ Toby Trafford 
Series.” (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.25.) 
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Columbus Outdone is the title of a well illustrated book of 200 
pages, just issued, to record the surprising adventures of Capt. 
William A. Andrews in his trip across the ocean in a boat 14} feet 
long, and aptly called the Safolio—because she “ scoured the 
seas!” The preface claims that “the example of intelligent 
daring is never lost on the world,” and that four-fifths of the so- 
called dangers of life are trifles if met with courage, resolution, 
and common sense, (Artemus Ward, 11 East 14th street, New 
York. Cloth, $1.00.) 


One of the most difficult branches to learn is the spelling of 
English words, not only because many of them are not aoa 
as they are pronounced, but because authorities differ as to the 
spelling of many words. The very fact that the subject is diffi- 
cult renders drill all the more necessary. Institute Conductor 
Henry R. Sanford has prepared a book entitled The Limited 
Speller in which he includes a list of words most frequently mis- 
spelled. The thorough learning of this list will be the surest and 
quickest way of becoming on expert speller. The forms given 
are those that have the greatest weight of authority. There are 
fifty words on each page numbered in groups of five so that the 
teacher may give lessons of any desired length. (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 35 cents.) 


There will always be a charm connected with every place 
visited by Columbus, and every scrap of history relating to his 
wonderful achievement. Much Columbian literature has been 
published this year, but none of more interest and value than the 
large octavo volume of over 500 pages, by Frederick A. Ober, 
entitled /n the Wake of Columbus. The author was the special 
commissioner sent by the World’s Columbian Exposition to the 
West Indies. The book contains, however, the results of observ- 
ations begun sixteen years ago, during which he visited, Martin- 
ique, the chain of the Caribbees, Cuba, San Salvador, and other 
West Indian islands, besides the coast of Yucatan, and the places 
made famous by Columbus in Spain. Mr. Ober has endeavored 
to give what may be termed the environment of the admiral, the 
scenes with which he was identified, starting with the inception 
of the enterprise in Spain, carrying the action across the Atlantic 
to the first landfall, through the Bahamas to Cuba, thence to the 
scene of the first wreck and the first fort, on the coast of Haiti, 
the first settlement at Isabella, the initial attempts at discovery 
at Espanola, etc. It is a most charming subject, and the author 
has made the most of it, mingling historical narrative and descrip- 
tions of places in a skilful manner. Most people cannot enjoy 
the advantages the author has had for travel, but they can go 
with him in imagination through these tropical and semi-tropical 
scenes, There are about 200 hundred fine illustrations f om 
photographs by the author and sketches by H. R. Blaney. The 
frontispiece is a photogravure showing Columbus before the 
court of Ferdinand and Isab-lla. The book has gilt top and the 
binding is green cloth with the arms of Spain and the United 
States in gold and colors, besides other decorations. (D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston. $2.50.) 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 





1a OCG 
PEARS soap: | 


Qinold 
Constable & Co. 


DRESS FABRICS 


FOR 


Autumn Wear. 


Armures Serges, 
Pointelle, Boucle, #24 
Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 
Self Colored DIAGONALS, 
JACQUARDS ARMURES, 
| SACKINGS. 


Scotch Plaids for School Dresses. 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 


For kwvening and liouse Wear. 


_ EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A Splendid New Series of Geographical Reading Books. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS READERS. 


With illustrations, Maps, Diagrams, Word Lists, Notes, Summaries, and Questicns. Each book isa 
Reader and Text-Book in one. 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans. Maps, and the Compass 


forming a simple and interesting introduction to Geo 
graphy. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 128 pages, 18mo, Cloth extra, 25 cents. 
RO stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining 
YAL ATLAS READER, No. 2. Geographical Terms in simple language. With Text- 
book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, Cloth extra, 30 cents. 


ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 3- The Googrepay of England in Reading Lessons. With 


xt-Book, ana Course 0: uestions. 224 
pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 5’ cents. ™ 


RO The Geography of the British Islands, British North 

YAL ATLAS READER, No. 4- America, onl Australasia in Reading Lessons. With 
complete Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, i8mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

ROY. J The Geogra hy of Europe in Reading Lessons. Lati- 
Ww AL ATLAS READER, No. 5- tude an wgitude, Day and Night The Seasons. 
vA t ATi Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

RO Tbe Geography of the British Empire in Readin 

ATLAS READER, No. 6. Lessons STnlessbanee of productions Cironcnstaness 


jt apuiee Climate. With Complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth 





A Model Compilation. 
TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. A connected series of Historical Sketches. By Amelia 


Hutchinson Stirling, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 8 cents. 


PERIODS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A.New Beries of Histories With Notes on Contem- 
y ae fe Constitution, Glossaries of Historical Terms gna Sketch nape. Edited ow 3 DaLeLaiem, 


PERIOD I. 
extra, 80 cents. 
oe II. The Reformation and the Revolution (1509-1688.) 12mo, cloth extra. 80 cents. 
ERIOD III. Great Britain and Ireland (1689 1887.) 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


PORTUGAL AND ITS PEOPLE. A History. By W. A. Sauispury. §&vo, cloth 


extra, $1.50. 
Send for our new school and college list. Any book in this List sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Puemsoers-2P¢ 83E 17th St., Union Square, ¥. Y. 





Medieval England from the English Settlement to the Reformation (449-1509 ) 12mo, cloth 





DO YOU WANT 
a copy of the new book by the author of 


_ PRESTON PAPERS”? 


“SNAP SHOTS BY 
AN OLD MAID” 


has won great popularity as a serial, and 
will be issued in book form in January, 
1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Advance Orders received until Jan. 
ist at at half price. Send now and get 
it for 50 cents. 

Send for terms for that and the *‘ Preston 
Library of Entertainments” or for those 
two and Preston Papers, to 


Publisher of ‘Snap Shots,” 


37 West 10th St., New York. 





A'l fair business is of mutual benefit. Whea 
you buy a boeek, or article of dress the seller 
makes a small pretit. You get materia! for eul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and so benefit us. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEAGHERS GO-IPERATIVE ASSOCIATION." zoase = 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seecs T h 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those ie Tee 





Union School Bureau No “Aavance ‘Resistration Fe-, 


’ 
postage only ; dut depends on Actual results. 
3312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount te 02,165.202.00.. : 
Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


| = ae 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. {4th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


fremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL; Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.2 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.: i324 First St.. Portland. Dre. ” 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address C, B. RUGGLES 2@ CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 
increased salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BO=TON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Mapual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
the past is in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to b+ gin at once. Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Send stamp for Application Porm. Harlan P. French Manager 24 State St , Albany, N. ¥ 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 8i¥r ‘3. sitions 
within the last two years. Have good vacancies now for teachers immediately available. Vacancies 
direct from employers and teachers personally recommended. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 2:1 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Are You Satisfied with your e/ass writing? Can you write and teteh writing as 


you would like? If not, let me send you my ‘eachers’ » om; en- 
dium of Penmanship—together with my «- Movement Drists’’ - ll kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would improve their writing on piper also. A comp ete Ou fi: jor any 
teacher in any grade or school More than 4 


2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, Pa Y, 
scores of whom have written me saying, “* just what 7 - / 2 
; pw BE work; “Very helptul;* &c. Price, Zi 
or both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, —_ Yrre 4 P2420: 
7 J : 


Teacher Penmanship Public Schools, HArtroxp, Conn. 

















WANTED TEACHERS 


For public schoo's, private and commer 
cial schools in the West, East, North an@ 
Seuth. Male and Female. Also for special 
studies, music, drawing, manual training, ete. 
address Tee AMEPICAN Milwaukee, 
Editor Wis, 











AMERICAN AND FOREICHN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK... 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn ‘« 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 





hools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice- 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Voex City 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 18ss. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Mass., Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 


For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also- 
Normal Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 

Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 

T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,|!! 
Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 


therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 














Material (Steiger’s); manufactured after the true 


Kindergarten Frosbel System only. Largest Assortment in America. 


Kraus’ Kindergarten Guide, 2 volumes, with 3600 illustrations — the best book on Kindergartening. Steiger’s Catalogue of 
Kindergarten Material, Gifts, Occupations, and Books mailed free upon request. E, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
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DRY GOODS, 


Silks and Velvets. 


Although Moire Antique is the leading 
Novelty-—and we have it in great variety 










—the remarkable values we are giving in| 


taken in preference. 


not miscellaneous lengths. 

In Black Satin Duchesse our 
at $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard will 
be continued. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


Fancy Silks for Party Dresses at 50 
cents per yard. 

Fancy Silks, dark and Medium colors, 
.at 65 cents and 75 cents per yard. 

Black Satin Duchesse, 85 cents and 95 
cents per yard. 

Thousands of yards of Fancy Silks at 
about Half Price. 


dames McCreery & Co., 


‘BROADWAY @ Iitrn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








Doyen Teach Drawing ? %°r!ntroduetion. 
D 


ou should subscribe for aur ART STU- 
fecsee 4 Lt 
Vols. 1 and 2 poedy , om ee a 
=> ERNEST K AUFPr Director, The Chautauqua 
lety of Fine Arts, Editor, 142 W. 23d St., New York. 


SHORTHAND Wi'o thar 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











ish taught by a 
AFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥ 








Rich Fancy Silks and Velvets, at $1. 06, | 
$1.50 and $2.00 per yard, are really being Dr. Toes Take. OF MUSIC. Cam, Faseean, 


| 


We are showing complete assortments, 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Langu im, Utne 


» and Tuning. "Send for Illustrated 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, 8 





speciai The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds « pe ils at 
| the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. P 
Herr ey, the well known Stenographer,  &. R. 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copi-s, half 
price ; examination a copy to teachers, Free. Address: 
L. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY. Publishers, 
62 Broad Street, New York. 
Please mention this paper and your school. 


SHORTHAND. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: ** It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (i5c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Stsone by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, 
(Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 

Take LESSONS (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Sy ge School of Shorthan f  Typewstting, ¥ 

Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars f. 


says dog city tse one 


Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 
in the above print, 1s a Se//-traching Reader for 
children or adults, Its use will result in: 

»st. Clear articulation. ad Correct Pronun- 
ciation. 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
—_. 4th. The time of learning to read reduced 

% one half. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
ey Print. 

**Hicts on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance 
the wales of this Primer to teachers. 


Sent for 25 Cents. 


B. L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS. Enact, ee 


eth 
ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc 
Send 6cents. BE, L. KEL G & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 

















FURNISHED BY 


Everythingorthe Schools rettan, ite & o. 


56 READE "STREET N.Y. 
























Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


‘This gives you am Sen of cur pet rices, Wo ou of manufac. 


every 
“s 57 ou live within miles of us, you 
can yf te our expense, and see for yourself. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. 
Se Free to any address, It contains beautiful colored 
=» tions, phon hw sof Organs and lowest prices of the ‘atest 





the home. This 














and Pianos. It will save you 
00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 





| For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 





Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 
CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
























Picturesque 


ERIE 


Lines. 


SOLID TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
anD CHICAGO, 


VIA 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
OR NIAGARA FALLS. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
CLEVELAND, 
CHICACO. 


Through Dining Cars Between 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE ERIE, 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1893, CARRIED A 
A GREATER NUMBER OF EXCURSION- 
ISTS FROM NEW YORK 


To the World’s Fair 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE, THUS PROVING 
ITSELF TO BE THE MOST POPULAR 
ROUTE 


TO CHICAGO, 


AND TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST 
AND sOUTHWEST. 
























THE ERIE IS THE ONLY LINE WHOSE 
TRAINS ARE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ENTIRE DISTANCE, NEW YORK TO 
CHICAGO, 






D, I. ROBERTS, 
General Pass Agent, 
New Yor. 


JAMES BUCKLEY, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


F. W. BUSKIRK, 
Asst Geni Pass, Agent, 
Cuicaco, 















401 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Our TIMES for November contains poi- 
traits and sketches of the king of Saxony, 
Marshal MacMahon, and Gounod, the 
composer. There are mzps of Mashona- 
land, Uganda, the Mt. Tacoma glacial sys- 
tem, the Louisiana coast where the great 
storm occurred, and of the Casiquiari river, 
Besides there are given pictures of the 
Trenton battle monument and of the statue 
of Alexander Hamilton. It has the news— 
political, commercial, geographical, scien- 
tific—in just the shape needed in the 
school-room. Published by E, L. Kellogg 
& Co., New York. Price, 30 cents; 25 
cents in clubs. 


For illustrating lectures and lessons and 
for use at entertainments there is nothing 
equal to a good stereopticon. A catalogug 
of stereopticons, magic lanterns, electric 
light, lime light, and oil light, parts for 
above lanterns, etc., may be obtained of 
Charles Beseler, the manufacturer, 218 Cen- 
ter street, New York, 

* 
ff Of course every reader of THE JOURNAL 
has heard of Pears’ Soap. Its popularity 
is such that it has found its way into house- 
holds in all parts of the civilized world. 
Perfect health for the skin and a complex- 
ion creamy and delicate as the blush-rose 
attends the habitual use of this soap. 

e 

Distinguished contributors to the med- 
ical press assert that many cases of skin 
diseases are originated, and others indefin- 
itely kept up, by the use of soaps made 
from impure fats. They advise the exclu- 
sive use of Vegetable Oil Soaps, and com- 
mend particularly Packer’s Tar Soap, which 
is made from vegetable oils, glycerine, and 
pine tar. 

eS 

Read what some musical experts say 
about Goodrich’s Analyticul Harmony: 
Arthur Foote: ‘Clearer and more helpful 
than anything I have ever seen.” Wm. H. 
Sherwood: “A welcome relief from our 
present difficulties.” Clarence Eddy: “ It 
will be eminently successful.” Other experts 
might be quoted. The great point to be 
noted about the book is, that it can readily 
be understood by the average student. It 
is a companion volume to Musical Anal- 
ysis. For information write to the John 
Church Co., New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 


* 

* What system of shorthand do you 
write?” If this question should be asked 
of court stenographers alarge. a very large 
proportion of them would answer, “Gra- 
ham’'s.” This isthe highest test of its value 
—actual every-day use. For information 
about the Graham system, and a list of 
nearly 700 official court stenographers, 
showing the system used by each, address 
A. J. Graham, 744 Broadway, New York. 





*‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 
—blood impurity. 


Beecham’s 
er Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


2s cents a box. 





It has often been said that man is never 
satisfied, and we presume it is true of wo- 
man also. It is a good thing ; for if they 
were satisfied they would have no ambition 
and would sink into ignorance and sloth. 
The teacher who is anxious to advance in 
position or salary is pretty sure to be a good 
one. Such teachers the New American 
Teachers’ Agency, C. B. Ruggles & Co., 
Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O., will 
be glad to help if thev desire assistance. 

* 
_ Wheeling never was so popular as dur- 
ing the year 1893, and during 1894 it will 
be more popular still. The bicycle prom- 
ises to give the long-looked-for relief to 
the horse. Since women have put aside 
the foolish ‘“‘ What will people say ?” thou- 
sands of them have obtained health and 
recreation on the wheel. The Imperial bi- 
cycle of Ames & Frost Co., Chicago, is one 
of the best made. A catalogue, telling all 
about it will be sent free. 

* 

Teachers of music in the schools can 
scarcely afford to do without that excellent 
periodical Zhe School Music Review. \t 
was Started asa result of the constantly 
growing interest in the subject of musical 
education. The contents of each number 
consist of new music, methods, live articles 
by good writers, news, etc. The object of 
the publishers is to make it a periodical of 
the most practical character. A specimen 
copy will be sent free to teachers on appli- 
cation to Novello, Ewer & Co., 21 East 
17th street, N. Y. 


* 
IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ro and Carnage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, o ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel a the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


* 

The fact that the Fisk Teachers’ Agen- 
cies are located in so many of the impor- 
tant cities enables them to cover an unus- 
ually wide field. Everett O. Fisk & Co 
are known to thousands of teachers in all 
parts of the Uinted States, as their patron- 
age is very large. The location of the 
various agencies is given in another column. 


* 

The colored line slate of the Hyatt 
School Slate Co., Limited, Bethlehem, Pa., 
is something unique. The lines are drawn 
by machinery and are regular and straight. 
This cannot be done by hand with the 
same degree of accuracy. The lines are 
filled up with a composition of either a 
pink or soapstone color, presenting a smooth 
surface and offering no resistance to the 
stroke of the pencil. Teachers find this 
slate useful in helping children acquire 
writing of proper size, slant, and alignment. 

* 


No household at the present day should 
be without a sewing machine, especially 
when machines are being sold so cheaply 
by the Oxford Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
lll, Twelve dollars will buy a $65 Im- 
proved Oxford Sewing Machine, perfect 
working and guaranteed for five years. 
“Why can it be sold so cheaply ? ” is asked. 
Because it is sold directly from the factory, 
and dealers’ and agents’ profits are saved. 
Send for free catalogue. 


Teachers’ Incomes. 

Teachers can add largely to their incomes 
by working for us during spare hours, with- 
out interfering at all with their school 
duties ; in fact, the character of the work 
is educational and directly in their line. 
Write at once to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va., for particulars. 





A Veteran 
Mr. Joseph Hem- 
merich, 529 E. 146th 
St., N. ¥. City, in 1862, 
at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, was stricken with 
Typhoid Fever, and 
after a long struggle in 
hospitals, was discharg- 
ed as incurable with 
b Consumption. He has 
lately taken Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, is in good health, and cordially rec- 
omnends HOOD’S SARSAPARBRILLA 
as @ general blood purifier and temic medi- 
cime, especially to his comrades in the G. A. R. 
HOOD’S PILLS are hand made, and are per- 

fect in composition, proportion and appearance. 


Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “Con 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 


a - As 
Jos. Hemmerich, 











Scott’s Emulsion ts the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the easiest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 


and builds up healthy| 
flesh. | 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All drageists.| 


BOVININE 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 




















dren to thrive and grow 


plump and rosy. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
nate e os Fea THE MONEY. 
12 yea proved Oxford Singer 





il. Stowell & Co. 
reriestown, Mass. 


TERMS REASONABLE 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. - 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
NO.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MODERATEPRI 
EVERY 
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Magazines. 


—The Columbian exposition is made the theme of 
two articles in the October number of the Pofudar 
Science Monthly, Mr. Charles M. Lungren opens 
the number with an illustrated account ot * Electric- 
ity atthe Wor d’s Fair,” describing the enormous 
ten thousand lamp generators, the marvelous electric 
fountains, the electric railway and launches in oper- 
ation, and other wonders of the must wonderful of 
scientific arts. Under the title ** Household Arts at 
the World’s Fair,” the exhibits relating to the daily 
life and labors of the home is described by Mr. 
Frederick A. Fernald. 


—-The October Harfer's Magazine contains the 
first partof Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks’ articles on the 
journey “ From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf by 
Caravan,” which he undertook last year with the 
late Theodore Child. The first paper narrates their 
experiences on the road through the country of the 
Kurds, between Trebizond and Tabreez, and de 
scribes the latter city as it appeared during a cholera 
scourge. The articles is fully illustr.ted from 
sketche: made by Mr. Weeks during toe journey. 


During the ppt ier we 
Mrs. weno SOOTHING SYRUP n used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
SOOTHES CHILD, 8O 


very part 
Winslow's Soothing §& rup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


—Christian Thought for October, edited by Charles 
F. Deems, 0.D., and the Rev. John B. Devins is re- 
ceived. This is a most entertaining number ot this 
magazine, whi-h is now in its elev enth volume. 
Among the many p.pers we notice * *The Bible and 
Hizher Criticism,’ by Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D,; 
a symposium on * Higher Criticism Under Review, 
by Protessors E. L. Curtis, G. Frederick Wright, H. 
G. Mitchell, and Doctors D. S. Gregory and W. W. 
McLane. David James Burrell, D.D., contributes an 
excellent paper on “ Christ at the Bar of the Higher 
Criticism.” David H. Greer, D.D., one on “* Auguste 
Comte and Positivism.” 


——An article on “ Street Paving in America,” in the 
October Century is a suggestive article by William 
Fortune of Indiana olis, discussing some current 
problems of city administration, and recording im- 
portant experiments in street-paving. The illustra- 
tions are by Castaizne, Harry Fenn, and other ar- 
tists. The work of that model schvol, the Pratt in- 
stitute in Brooklyn, is interestingly described, with 
illustrations by Louis Loeb. 


Have BEECHAM’S PILLS ready in the 
household. 


—There are 273 illustrations in the current Quar- 
terly Iilustrator, and 157 artists are represented. It 
is the most ‘profusely pictured magazine in the world, 
and this number is in every respect an exceptional 
and interesting one. 


——Many of the thousands of admirers of Mr. Walter 
Besant's novels will be surprised. to learn from the 
charactef sketch of him, which appears in the Octo- 
ber Aeview of Reviews, that he has found time out- 
side of the writing of those charming novels to bea 
very decided man of action, in fact, one of the busi- 
est of them. 


—-In the October Californian is a graceful de- 
scriptive sketch of the historic Italian town of * Fie- 
sole,” by Grace Ellery Channing. The political and 
national interests are attended to in an article by R. 
H. McDonald, Jr., on “* The Future of the Republi- 
can Party,” and in an able history of the currency 
question y E,. R, Endres. 

Some can only drink coffee once a day 
and some not at all. Why not try, fora 
change, such a delicious drink as Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa? No alkalies or other 
chemicals are used in its preparation ; it is 
absolutely pure and soluble and besides 
delicious, nourishing, and easily digested. 
It has more than three times the strength 
of cocoa mixed with starch, arrowroot, or 
sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is sold by 
grocers everywhere. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano E.evenrw Srreer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 

¢ new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this coun Within a 
radius of a tew blocks - ow Gy hotel are all the 
educational put lishers of the c 
WILLIAM’ TAYLOR, Prop. 








and all women who occupy 


genuine 


ou should have one ot them, 


only by 














For Teachers 


nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the 


Jackson 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
ea, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them 


See patent stamp on each waist. 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn"t it, write to us. 





Sedentary positions there is 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


Patented February 23, 1886. 


Take no other. Made 














LADIES! 


Use only 








yrs 
tt 


LEE GE 


| 


on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to | 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, “MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Hy res 
Freckles, Moth Pat 
es, Rash = 

Skin Diseases, 

and every blem- 

ish on auty ; 

and defies detec- 

tion. On its vir 

tues it has stood 

the test of 43 
years—bo other 
as—and is soe 
harmless we test 

it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun 

te: felt of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 


the 


L 
- 
3 
= 
- 
ew 


ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Alse 
—_ yp removes superfluous hair without in- 


kin. 
iWERD D. ‘ © HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by ail brug ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
at. $e U. 8.. Canada and Eu tr. 
d in N. Y¥. City at R. H ac o, Soevw s, 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


& CRAB-APPLE 





ee 





so foun 
Fibrich" 8, Ridiey" 's, and other Fancy Goods 
tr Bew of base imitations. $1,000 oo aa for 
arrest and} proot of any one selling the same. 


‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Piates, 


The ia) and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mee nical ogee, 
| insure an artistic success and permanen 
Having every ow for this class oF work, I cas can 
‘er reasonable prices as ean we 
class workmanship. EsTaBLisHED 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 i. 23d St., WY 


" BUCKEYE Bell Fou NDRY, 


CINNATI, O., 
Best Grade Cop & Academy BELLS 
is paper. 





e Copper and ‘Tin 
\Price and Terms Free. Name thi 





Musical, far sounding, and higbly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, oe && 


WEFT $ Fr. » Sao. 


Description and prices on application 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 
They are the emeatest, most complete, durable, and 
oy Masical Box e, aud any num 
tunes can be obtained. for them. Also a complete 
tine of all other st; — and sizes from) 30 cts. to $1800, 
The Largest in America. The most 
appropriate Seétea, anniversary, and holida 
resent. No Musical Box can be Guaran 
wear well without Gautschi's Safety Tune che U6 
and Check, Pat.in Sw seersand and ry U 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. stamp 


Old Music Boxes carefully memes and chem a 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, “PmckcecPuta. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
1d Fair Cost. * 


DEAF iss. 2.2040 novses cunen 


Seotertech clgeealt 
aly by B.Hmoon, 658 Decp, rw W rite for book 











<UEs WED, THY 


8000 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


R 


000 





offered, @ 
wih $10, $15, ot 
Teas. 





RUT LADIE 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODSs 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 an 
—= $5 a = upwerds. 


; La: ont Amoy, 
apan, impe oun, 
Mixed. Good mixed vans pet per Ib. 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 


Belbs. Fine 
d this “ad.” Besutiful py given 
The most extraordipary bargains 
the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lampe 
20 oreers to ip uce our excellent New Crop 
Coloas. Congou, English Beraktes’, 
Gur pow?er. ‘sun Sup — 
Headquarters in ( nited 
of on ms wei se fartuer than 


‘or 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation tor se.ling Pure 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box2e9. 31 & 33 Vesey St, NY. 
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O not begin the new school year without introducing some of our 
D new and popular text-books. HALE’S STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 
and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowell's tale of the search for the Golden 
Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 
well as the young. 
Our best books are too many to be enumerated here. Our latest 
Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH. ) 





Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 


matical Series, 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


GENERAL NOTES. TRAINING FoR “ TELLING BY Ear,” 
by W. G. McNavuGuT. A PLEA FoR THE USE OF THE 
StTaFF NOTATION IN SCHOOLS, by 8S. M. CRosBigz, PUPtL 

CHERS’ EXAMINATION IN cTicaL Music 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. LONDON SUNDaY 
Ss CONCERT. MUSIC (in both Norta- 
TIONS). ‘“* r 


WassalL 
mas Carol, arra r two Trebles. 
CHRISTMAS TREE,”’ Unison Song, by 8. C. COOKE. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price sc 


4 Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers on 
application, 
Price, 5 cents, Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 





The treatment of Plane Geometry 
alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, | 
and published last year, is mnseting | 
with great favor from educators. 

(Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTO 


Bradbury's Academic | 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. 





J N. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 


(3 doors from Broadway), NEW YORK. 


$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made et Hy 4 for us. Spare hours turned to 

| good account. This of especial interest and value 

| } A eae noes ‘wa* 
a 





mind about sending stam 
F. JOHNSON & CO., Richmond, 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 74 


o Broadway, N. Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for school or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and premptly forward same ina single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





OUTLINES. 


‘*A careful classification of any branch of study will give one a clearer view of the subject and 
enable him more easily to retain it.”—BROoKs. 


By Catranan, These outlines present the 


OUTLINES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. history, nature and operations of our govern- 


ment in a systematic form that will be of much assistance to teacher and pupil. 48 pp. 15 cents. 


OUTLINES IN GEOGRAPHY. CALLAHAN. The topical method requires careful 


paration of the lesson on the part of the teacher. 
book is the best Geography Outlines published. Price, 20 cents. 


U. Ss. HISTORY OUTLINES. ENSIGN. The best and most complete Histo: 


published. Should be in the hands of every teac 
tory. Is now used extensively by teachers and pupils. Fifty thousand copies issued to date. 
Edition now ready. Price, 25 cents. 


his 


Outlines 
er of His- 
New 


BURTON. Canbe used with any grammar, 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMIIAR. or as a revi-w of the entire subject. Infini- 
tives and Participles made a: It is believed that this little work is the best in its line. It is intended 
for teachers and students of all grades. Price, 20 cents. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. CALLAHAN. Designed to aid teachers in the assign- 


ment of lessons and for use by the pupil in pr the 
lesson. In addition to its value as an outline. it contains much useful and interesting material col- 
lected from various standard works, and not given in the common text books. There are alsoa 
number of blackboard outlines for review purposes. This book has been used in Common, Graded and 
Normal Schools with much success. Price, 15 cents. 


Any of the above outlines will make excellent material to put into the hands of pupils for general 
work or for review. For this purpose 20 per cent discount will be given if six or more copies 
are ordered. 


If you do nst have my 1893 and 1894 ca*alogue, send for it at once. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the *‘NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ” by Joun W. Turrts and H. E. Hott. 


“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, and obtain a 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”— Boston Sat. "Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILYER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York Chicago Philadelphia. 





he only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A mew Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than 2 engthinn, I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from ~ present difficulties. 
Vu. H. SHERWOOD. 


Invaluable to teachers m. pupils. 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delight fully clear, Harrison WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easi!y understood. 
Jos. H. Grttines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinyati—New York—Chicago 





STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 
If you are a beginner, get the new method 
*“*French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol. 
1.00. If you know some French subscribe to “‘ Le 
rancais” $2.00 per year). A French monthly maga 
giesconeie ng annotated comedies, novels, tches, 
, also exercises which are ——— — of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each su ber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, of th the ne Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., Mavison Souare, N.Y. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 
Oreck as might be learned otherwise easily and Selig nerally sey 
Cerear, Cleero, Juvenal, Livy, 
each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
au oe: a Eatin 2 7: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
vs Speakers, Frost's American’ , Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


sorte Sams War l-cadie & gar batetineare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING CU., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 











